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em Millions of them 
| and the best of them 


For years Interstate Alloy Steels 
have been used by the world’s great- 
est motor car manufacturers—and 
in the world’s greatest motor cars. 
Millions of cars with Interstate 
Steels —the best they could buy 
and the best we could give them, 











INTERSTATE TRON: & STEEL CO. 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 








Open Hearth Alloy Steel Ingots, Billets, Bars 
Wire Rods, Wire, Nails, Rivets and Cut Tacks 
Iron Bars and Railroad Tie Plates 





DISTRICT. OFFICES: New York, $2 Vanderbilt Avenue; Detroit; Washington: Boulevard Building; Milwatkee, First Wisconsin 
National Bank Bldg. St: Paul; Merchants National Bank Bidg.; St; Louis; International: Life Bldg;:Kansas City; Reliance Building 





EMENTILE Roofs are the easiest of all roofs 
to lay. The tile is simply “laid” in place, direct- 
ly on the purlins—no sheathing to prepare. 
Speed is the natural result . . . saving time 
and cutting down the total roofing cost materially. 


With these important economic advantages goes a . oe om 
: : aaa a 1) ot 

protection that is unrivalled in degree and length. 

Cementile is proof against the hazards of fire, light- 

ning, wind, snow, sleet, rain and sun, for the average 

life of a building — with practically no maintenance 

cost throughout its many years of service. 


There are three types of Cementile 
{1} Red Interlocking; {2} Flat; {3} Chan- 
nel—also glass lighted Cementile for Sky- 
lighting. For engineering data write for 
the Cementile Catalog. 


American Cement Tile 
Manufacturing Co. 
105 Oliver Building , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plants: Wampum, Pa. Lincoln, N. J. Birmingham, Ala. 
Offices: Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
Birmingham 
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How To Save Money on 


Your Fire Insurance 











UST what can a business man do to lessen 
his fire hazards, and what effect will such 
changes have upon his insurance rates? 
The right answer will save money for many 
concerns. Let us take an example to illustrate. 

Assume that an insurance company is deter- 
mining the insurance rate of an ordinary joisted 
three-story and basement brick building. <A 
makeup of the rate is as follows: In a city with 
municipal fire protection graded as class 6 the 
basic rate is, say $0.406. The grading is de- 
termined after a careful survey of the city’s fire- 
fighting facilities by experienced engineers. Be- 
cause the area assumed is in excess of standard, 
14 per cent is added. Other additions are: Non- 
standard walls, 5 per cent; one unprotected floor 
opening from the basement to the first floor, 5 
per cent; exposed wood cornice, 5 per cent. These 
percentages will add $0.1197 to the rate. But 
this is not all, as $0.125 is added for exposure. 





The author is senior member, National Accounting Systems, New York. 
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Little Things Make a Big Difference in the 


Rate—A Practical Consideration of 
the Plant’s Problem from a 
Financial Viewpoint 


By J. J. Berliner 





That is because of adjacent buildings from which 
a fire might spread to the building under con- 
sideration. There are two other charges, $0.05 
because of rubbish in the basement and $0.10 be- 
cause of the poor condition of electric wiring. 
This brings the rate up to $0.80. 

If the owner or some one authorized to act 
should request information on his insurance rate 
each item would be discussed by the service bu- 
reau of the rating company. 

The first recommendation would be to protect 
the floorway opening from the basement to the 
first floor. This would eliminate the 5 per cent, 
or $0.02 charge for this defect. The property 
lacks sufficient fire-fighting appliances. If an 
adequate supply of approved chemical extinquish- 
ers were installed, the unexposed building rate 
of $0.605 would be reduced to 5 per cent or $0.02. 
Under some conditions it would be possible to 
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Location makes an important difference in insurance rates, as it does in real 


estate values. 
modern factory raises the 


A row of old, inflammable buildings adjacent to a 
insurance 


rate on the factory, 


though it may be considered “fireproof” 


protect the opening in the exterior by 
approved fire shutters. Assuming that 
this would be possible, the installa- 
tion would remove the $0.125 charge 
appearing under exposure. If all rub- 
bish were removed from the premises, 
and if electric wiring were made to 
conform to the requirements of the 
National electrical code, the respective 
charges of $0.05 and $0.10 under “after 
charges” would be eliminated. 

If all the foregoing recommenda- 
tions were carried out, $0.325 would 
be saved in the rate. This would 
mean a saving of $162.50 in the pre- 
mium if the insurance amounted to 
$50,000.. There are hundreds of actual 
cases where the removal of hazards 
would save hundreds of dollars, and 
perhaps thousands, each year. 

This is just a suggestion as to what 
a business man can do with his fire 
insurance if he goes about it in the 
right way. There are many ways in 
which he can work to minimize fire 
hazards. 

What a business man will pay for 
his insurance is determined in most 
states by inspection and rating or- 
ganizations which are supported by 
the insurance companies. These bu- 
reaus carefully inspect properties, 
make detailed diagrams, and analyze 


the fire hazards inherent in each 
building according to its structure, 
occupancy, protection and exposure, 
the data constituting the basis for 


the rate. A complete file of this in- 
formation is kept in the office of the 
bureau at all times. Service depart- 
ments have been established in the 
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inspection and rating bureaus to ad- 


vise the insurer and the insured of 

the exact status of a risk. 
Regardless of where or how the 

insurance is placed a copy of the 


makeup of the rate and detailed in- 
formation as to how the fire hazard 
may be reduced, with corresponding 
effect on the rate, is furnished with- 
out charge. 

Some concerns think their risk is 
so good as to warrant carrying as 
little insurance as_ possible. The 
following is an actual example. A 
certain company owned a five-story 
and basement building, substantially 
constructed. Because of the good 
floor cutoffs, it decided that a fire 
could not destroy very much of its 
property on any one floor, and cer- 
tainly could not spread from floor to 
floor. The building was fully equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system, 
with water in a tank on the roof. 

Why carry insurance for more than 
a small percentage of the total value 
of $1,000,000, if the loss in the event 
of fire probably would be consider- 
ably below 20 per cent of the full 
value. However, the company did not 
take into consideration its next door 
neighbor. One night a fire broke out 
in the neighbor’s premises, playing 
against every window of the com- 
pany’s building. Even though metal 
sash, with wired giass windows had 
been installed, the heat radiating 
from the burning building soon raised 
the temperature on every floor, and 
opened numerous. sprinkler heads 
which quickly exhausted the water 


supply. With subsequent ignition on 
many floors a 50 per cent loss was 
suffered. 

On the basis of $1,000,000 valua- 
tion and a 50 .per cent or $500,000 
loss, what insurance did the owners 
of the above company collect? 

It had reduced its insurance to 
20 per cent of the total value, or 
to $200,000. In accordance with the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause re- 
tained in its policies, it should have 
been carrying $800,000 of insurance. 
In other words, it was $600,000 short, 
and was carrying this responsibility 
and liability. 

Attention must be directed to the 
80 per cent co-insurance clause. In 
case of a partial loss this co-insu- 
rance clause requires that the in- 
sured become “co-insurer” with the 
insurance companies for the difference 
between the amount of insurance car- 
ried and the percentage of the total 
amount that should have been car- 
ried as required by the co-insurance 
clause. In the case just cited, the 
company was making itself co-insurer 
to the extent of six-eighths of any 
partial loss. 

How much of this $500,000 loss was 
collectable from the insurance com- 
panies? As stated before, the’ com- 
pany was co-insurer to the extent of 
six-eighths, and it therefore collected 
only two-eighths of the amount of 
the loss, or $125,000, being co-insurer 
with the companies to the extent of 
$75,000, and suffering a further loss 
on account of the small amount of 
insurance to value of $300,000. Had 
it been carrying the full amount of 
insurance as required under the co- 
insurance clause, it would have re- 
ceived $500,000. 

No matter what the amount of a 
partial loss may be, if the insured 
does not carry insurance up to the 
percentage required by the _ co-in- 
surance clause he will be co-insurer 
for the difference between the amount 
carried and what should have been 
carried. 

The best method of procedure is 
to act on the maxim that “preven- 
tion is better than cure.” The way 
to keep down losses is to take ad- 
vantage of the best available knowl- 
edge in eliminating hazards. The 
General Electric Co., for example, 
erects a building only after the plans 
have been carefully gone over and 


approved by the engineering staff 
of the insuring companies. These 
engineers check the plans on each 


building in its relation to other build- 
ings, the uses to which it is to be 
put, automatic sprinkler equipment 
and so on. 

One result of this has been to use 
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“fireproof” construction for major 
buildings. The buildings have incom- 
bustible floors, roofs and walls, and 
then usually are equipped with au- 
tomatic sprinklers, because the con- 
tents may be combustible. 

Where there are special hazards, 
such as those of hydrocarbons, var- 
nishes, dipping compounds, enamels 
and the like, the company follows a 
policy of segregating these hazards 
in incombustible rooms outsmMe of the 
main buildings. Such rooms also are 
equipped with the most effective safe- 
guards; automatically closing tank 
covers, devices for injecting steam, 
and patented extinguishers. 

Many times the installation of an 
automatic sprinkler system is_ re- 
garded as the only logical means of 
fire prevention, and yet it often hap- 
pens that a concern believes it can- 
not afford this kind of protection. In 
many instances less expensive plans 
can be carried out. Frequently the costs 
of these intermediate methods will 
more than pay for themselves. More 
hydrants can be installed. Buildings 
with large areas, such as warehouses, 
too costly to equip with automatic 
sprinklers, can be equipped with an 
up-to-date hydrant. This will effect 
a material reduction in rates, especial- 
ly when the building is distant from 
other fire protection. 

One large concern saves a lot of 
money on its fire insurance premiums 


by keeping careful account of the 
fluctuating prices of materials and 
services which enter into the con- 


struction of buildings. It makes care- 
ful appraisals of its structures semi- 
annually and thus is able to adjust 
the amount of insurance to actual 
replacement value. 
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If a building cost $100,000 to build 
20 years ago and were insured now 
for a sum equal to the original cost 
price, minus depreciation, the cover- 
age would not be adequate to re- 
place it today. 

In case of fire only actual loss is 
compensated. The problem is to find 
out just what the structure is worth 
at the time the policy is renewed, 
that the protection carried is no great- 
er and no less than represented value. 


Reports Are Consulted 


To determine this, one concern ob- 
tains from various accredited sources 
reports showing the fluctuations in 
the prices of building materials and 
labor from month to month, and year 
to year. Having accurate records of 
the work and materials required for 
all of its buildings, it. is thus easy 
to figure the cost of reproduction. 
The company constantly surveys and 
estimates the amount of depreciation 
in all its structures. Totals are pre- 
pared every six months. 

The reproduction cost at present, 
reduced by the percentage of depre- 
ciation which has occurred since the 
building was erected, represents the 
actual value of the building at any 
time. And this is the amount on 
which fire protection is sought. 

Another concern saves money by 
spreading out the expiration dates 
of fire insurance policies throughout 
the year, instead of having them all 
expire on the same day. In this way 


it is able at all times to adjust the 
expense of its insurance proportionate- 





ly with its inventories which often 
fluctuate widely. 

This plan is considered vastly su- 
perior by this concern to the arrange- 


ment where all policies expire simul- 
taneously, and is especially advanta- 
geous for any enterprise with sudden 
influx of raw materials which must 
be covered, or to sudden diminution of 
finished product upon which it would 
be wasteful to carry fire insurance. 

By this method whenever inven- 
tories rise the concern takes out ad- 
ditional insurance to cover them. But 
when they fall it is not necessary to 
take a big loss in unearned premiums 
by canceling the policies. Since one 
or more fire insurance policies are 
expiring every month, the insurance 
can be reduced without loss simply 
by selecting a policy equal to the 
amount of the reduction desired and 
not renewing it. 

When the necessity for reduction 
occurs on the first of the month and 
the policy of the right size does not 
expire until the last of the month, 
it permits the insurance to remain in 
force until expiration. It keeps in 
mind the fact that the short rate 
loss ratio reaches the peak at six 
months after the policy is written, 
the loss amounting in unearned pre- 
miums to 20 per cent. This loss is 
proportionately less for each month 
wherein cancellations are made down 
to the eleventh month; then it 
amounts to only 5 per cent. While 
it is not able to avoid cancellation 
losses altogether, its total loss from 
this source does not run over 5 per 
cent, since it never has to cancel 
any policy longer than a month away 
from the date it would expire. 
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“Look the 


fence. 
Your plant may be in per- 
fect order—but if there is 
a rubbish heap next door 
your insurance rate goes up 


over 
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Can Business Benefit from 





PURELY defensive battle is like 

a duel in which one of the men 
does nothing but parry. He can 
never defeat his opponent but on the 
contrary, and in spite of the greatest 
possible skill, he is bound to be hit 
sooner or later. 

Hence we find that the offensive 
form, whether it be immediate or as 
succeeding the defensive, can alone 
give results. It must consequently 
be always adopted at some stage or 
other. , 

We must seek to create events, not 
merely to suffer them, we must first 
of all organize the attack, considering 
everything else of secondary impor- 
tance and to be planned only in 
respect to the advantages which may 
result from it for the attack. 

—FOCH 


° * * 


Ti object of careful organiza- 
tion of competitive forces should 
be clearly defined. First, the or- 
ganization should be efficiently or- 
ganized to serve the interest of the 
prospective buyer of the product or 
service. Second, it should be organ- 
ized to deliver the most powerful 
blows to the competition. Third, it 
should be organized to present the 
least vulnerable front to the compe- 
tition. The details will be discussed 
in the order in which the three main 
features have been presented. 

To be powerful, an organization 
must really be able to meet the re- 
quirements of the buyer AS HE SEES 
THEM. What does the buyer want? 
It may not be exactly what any par- 
ticular buyer says he wants or what 
one understands the buyer to say 
that he wants. Determination of what 
the buyer actually wants is the first 
step in developing a powerful com- 
petitive organization. 

It is safe to say that the prospec- 
tive buyer views his purchase entire- 
ly from self interest. He does not 
want to be educated. He may not 
know precisely what he does want in 
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Principles of War? 


Will Fundamental Rules of Combat Serve Manufac- 
turers in Their Struggle with Competition? Strategy 


of Napoleon and Foch Has Application in Industry 


By Robert E. Kinkead 


such terms as to be able to describe 
it, but he will recognize it if it is 
shown to him. The investigator along 
these lines must be able to put him- 
self entirely in the position of not 
one buyer but the whole group of 
buyers who are to be served. 


A careful study of the situation 
and conclusions based on demonstra- 
ble facts is essential to the forma- 
tion of a powerful organization. It 
will give the organization a morale 
not otherwise obtainable. Moral 
force is an essential element of com- 
bat. Superior moral force overcomes 
deficiencies in other directions. Every 
other factor may be perfect, but if 
there is no moral force back of a 
competitive crganization it does not 
have power. 

The moral force which permeates an 
organization based on the knowledge 
that the organization has economically 
sound reasons for existence keys that 
organization up for decisive combat. 
Superiority of moral force can only 
come when there is certain knowl- 
edge to the point of conviction that 
there is a necessity for the existence 
of the organization. Mere statement 
of the fact by the executive to his 
subordinates is not sufficient to cre- 
ate moral force. The facts must be 
shown and demonstrated so that they 
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HIS is the second article in the series 

analyzing the elements of business 
strategy, and comparing them with 
the tactics of warfare. The main pur- 
pose of the articles is to show the 
various forms of business competition, 
and how sales organizations can be 
made most effective. In this the 
author outlines the organization of 
forces for competition, tells how to 
hold the interest of the prospective 
buyer, how to deliver the most power- 
ful blows to competitors, and how to 
use defensive power. The first article 
appeared in the Jan. 12 issue. The 
next article will be published Feb 2. 
It will discuss various forces used in 
competitive struggles. 
TOPNUNTOELOUEL EA DADETEETA ETAT 
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become a part of the subordinate’s 
being, a moral conviction. 

The most vulnerable competitive or- 
ganization is the one which has the 
least moral force actuating its per- 
sonnel. The case of the “one man” 
organization in which one powerful 
and dominating personality rules by 
pre-emptory order illustrates the 
weakest type of organization. At the 
first onslaught of competition at 
which the “one man” is not present, 
his forces turn tail and run. His 
subordinates will obey orders, they 
are paid to do that, but they stop 
there. When battles are to be fought, 
he must actually do all the fighting 
himself. He believes in physical dis- 
cipline, which recognizes him _per- 
sonally as master, his employe as 
servant, as distinguished from the 
freedom of will which comes from 
intellectual discipline which is one of 
the principles of war. He _ under- 
takes to educate and instruct the 
buyer through his organization. His 
own personal moral force constitutes 
the total moral force of his organi- 
zation. He tells the buyer what he 
ought to do and loses the moral 
forces which would come from show- 
ing the buyer that his organization 
exists because it does well what the 
buyer wants to do. 

By organizing to serve the buyer’s 
interest, the enterprise acquires a 
moral force which contributes ma- 
terially to its combatant strength. 

* - * 

N EVERYTHING, therefore, wheth- 

er it concern the direction of the 
mass or the leadership of a detach- 
ment, the commander of the mass, 
like the commander of the detachment, 
must: 

Determine the main purpose to be 
served (that appears from the duty 
assigned) ; 

Employ to that end the main part 
of his forces; 
the supply 


Organize auxiliaries, 
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the detachments necessary to the suc- 
cess of the main body; 

Maintain communications between 
the main body and the auziliaries; 
that is, organize the forces in such 
fashion that they may eventually be 
used as a whole. 

—FOCH 


ok * * 

OWERFUL blows may be deliv- 

ered only by co-ordination of all 
of the forces at one point at one 
time. Spreading the effort thinly 
over a wide area reduces the power 
of the blow. Covering too much ter- 
ritory, offering too many products, 
doing too many kinds of service, all 
prohibit powerful competitive blows 
from being struck. The competition 
must be overcome by force. Force 
used in this sense implies concentra- 
tion of effort. 

The mission of the organization and 
the available forces to carry out the 
mission must necessarily determine 
the structure. If the organization has 
limited resources and is to face large 
competitors who are firmly estab- 
lished, the raider type of organization 
may be chosen, This type or organi- 
zation implies a minimum plant in- 
vestment, minimum overhead expense, 
manufacturing processes which are 
simple and readily modified, heavy in- 
vestment for manufacturing equip- 


ment must be avoided, moderate ad-. 


vertising of a general nature, high- 
grade sales personnel, and efficient 
means of getting information on pros- 
pects. 

The raider type of organization 
must be able to concentrate the ef- 
fort of its whole force on individual 
deals of consequence. It must be pre- 
pared to change the product or serv- 
ice quickly. It must strike the com- 
petition in rapid succession at va- 
rious points, employing its maximum 
force on each blow. As the enter- 
prise becomes successful, it may be 
merged with other smaller competi- 
tors with the end in view of apply- 
ing the same methods over a wider 
territory or to additional products. 

The danger of the merger organi- 
zation, where the merger does not 
give dominance to the organization 
is always that it loses hitting power. 
It tends to lose, in internal fric- 
tion, the power to hit promptly. The 
larger the combined organization be- 
comes, the less mobile it is as a 
combatant force. The difficulties of 
concentrating all the forces at one 
place at one time become more se- 
rious. 

Where the forces available permit 
the formation of an extensive mer- 
ger which is larger in size than any 
two other competitors in the field, 
the advantages undoubtedly over-bal- 
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Three types of sales organizations have their visual counterparts in warfare 


units. 


One is the raider type, light and fast; another, the 


horizontal type, for covering wide expanse of terri- 


tory; and third, 


the vertical type, 


powerful but too unwieldy 


ance dangers involved. The merger 
then becomes what has been called 
a horizontal combination. The com- 
bination to retain its combative pow- 
ers, however, must be shorn of every 
unnecessary encumbrance in the form 
of umnecessary capital investment, 
subordinate officers who have no nec- 
essary function, division of author- 
ity and unprofitable lines of effort. 
The strength of the combination lies 
in its establishment in force in a 
wide expanse of territory. That is 
the element which must be preserved. 

The full power of the combination 
must be available at any point 
throughout the whole territory in 
which it operates. Competitive strug- 
gles are won by bringing to bear at 
a given point and at the critical mo- 
ment more power than the combined 
effort of the competition can muster. 
Every detail of the combination must 


be worked out with this fundamen- 
tal principle as a guide. 

A proper conception of the horizon- 
tal combination involves the basic idea 
of the merging of two or more raider 
types of organization. The power of 
the combination lies in its offensive 
strength as distinguished from defen- 
sive strength. As a rule, the com- 
bination takes manufacturing process- 
es as they are, materials where they 
may be obtained, and relying on the 
power of its distributing methods 
strikes the competition at all points 
in the field of operations with more 
powerful blows than any small com- 
petitor can resist. But owing to the 
fact that the dispersion of force is 
necessarily great, this type of organ- 
ization does not present an invulner- 
able front to either the raider type of 
organization or the vertical combina- 
tion, which will now be discussed. 
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The vertical combination aims at 
a restricted line of products and a 
restricted service to the buyer. It 
aims to control every element from 
the source of supply of raw material 
to the finished product in the hands 
of the purchaser. It represents the 
ultimate in concentration of forces. 
Its mission is well defined. The ac- 
tivity of the whole combination is 
rigidly confined to its predetermined 
scope. 

It derives financial strength from 
taking all profits from production of 
raw material to sales profit. Its de- 
fensive strength is much greater than 
either of the other two types of or- 
ganization. Its offensive power comes 
from its ability to cut the cost to 
the buyer to a point at which there 


is no profit for either horizontal com- 
bination or raider competition, and 
still exist. Under competent leader- 
ship the vertical combination can de- 
feat competition from the other types 
of organization. 


The weakness of the vertical com- 
bination is in its size. Friction de- 
velops. It is inflexible in its mission. 
Its effort is aimed at the outset in 
a certain direction, it is almost im- 
possible for it to change to another 
target even though such change is de- 
sirable. Its ultimate object and logi- 
cal conclusion is the complete elimi- 
nation of competition, which is not 
attainable in this country under pres- 
ent laws. Stopping short of its logi- 
cal conclusion at 60 per cent to 80 
per cent of the total business avail- 


able, turns the combative energy of 
the organization from external wars 
to internal friction. 


Only the army which fights is 
strong. The army which has_ been 
victorious and no longer finds em- 
ployment for its combative energy 


soon may cease to be an army and 
become a brawling mob. Suppression 
of the combat energy of the verti- 
cal combination at some point below 
complete elimination of competition 
lays it open to successful attack from 
either raider or horizontal combina- 
tion. 

The vertical combination is so rela- 
tively rare in competition that no ad- 
ditional space-will be given to its 
discussion. 

(To be 


continued) 


State Profits from Iron Ore Mining 


sem state of Minnesota now has 
permanent trust funds amount- 
ing to about $68,000,000. These 
funds have been secured chiefly from 
the iron ore industry, though formerly 
they came largely from sales of state 
lands and pine timber. 

The monies credited to these funds 
from iron are royalties on ore mined 
from state-owned lands and from 50 
per cent of the occupational tax on 
mining, with slight contributions from 
other sources. Some 70,000,000 tons 
of ore has been taken from state 
lands and there now remains on the 
rolls of the state tax commission 
about 135,000,000 tons more, all but 
a trifling portion of which is classed 
as merchantable. Practically all of 
this remaining tonnage is under lease 
at 25 cents a ton, meaning a total 
yet to be received from this source 
of about $36,000,000. The permanent 
state funds portion of the occupational 
tax has been averaging about $900,- 
000 per year. There are 1,900,000 
acres of state lands yet unsold, and 
in time doubtless most of these will 
bring better than the permitted mini- 
mum of $5. Receipts from this source 
probably will be not less than $10,- 
000,000. 

There is now in sight as a total 
for the trust funds and from these 
sources, about $114,000,000, plus an 
indeterminate sum annually from the 
occupational tax; say during the next 
20 years $15,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
unless there are modifications in the 
law or in the status of the mining 
industry in Minnesota. The outstand- 


The author is a mining engineer, Duluth. 
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By Dwight E. Woodbridge 


ing state iron ore leases have an un- 
expired term of about 20 years. 


There are few state leases on gold 
mining lands belonging to these same 
funds, and no material income is to 
be expected therefrom. 

The funds sharing in this vast ac- 
cumulation are four: first, the “per- 
manent school fund,” which now has 
investments of about $46,000,000; 
second, the “permanent university 
fund,” receipt of interest from which 
goes to the support of the state uni- 


versity; third, the “swamp land 
fund,” half of whose revenue goes 
to the public schools and half to 
other state institutions, and fourth, 


the “internal improvement land fund,” 
whose income is apportioned to con- 
struction of state roads and bridges. 

Several million dollars due these 
funds is yet in the form of unpaid 
balances on land. sales, and_ the 
amounts are not included in_ the 
above apportionments. A good many 
million dollars worth of farm loans 
have been foreclosed and the state 
holds title to a considerable share of 
the foreclosed property, having been 
unable as yet to recoup itself. That 
there will be rather material losses, 
both in farm loans and drainage 
bonds, is considered certain by those 
who have studied the situation. The 
fund sets up a reserve the probable 
purpose of which is to cover such de- 
linquencies. The danger is not to the 
principal of these permanent funds, 
for under the state constitution they 
are to be kept “intact,” but from the 
fact that it may become necessary to 
levy a tax to make up for losses due 


to ill-timed investments. Mining men 
will realize from what source much 
of this revenue will be secured. 


These permanent funds of Minne- 
sota are now within $10,000,000 of as 
much as the combined trust funds of 
all the states lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and in a few years the 
total will exceed them all. The school 
fund is now larger than that of any 
other state. 

It has been shown that there is in 
sight enough to bring the total of 
these funds perhaps to $130,000,000. 


But that is by no means all. In ad- 
dition to the commercial ore bodies 
now measured there are others. Some 
of them are low-grade magnetites, 
others are both low and high iron 
carrying titanium. The time may 
come when most of these will be 
available. More than half one section, 
or some 340 acres, owned by the 


school fund, is underlain by lean mag- 
netic ore; probably the formation is 
more than 100 feet thick, as an aver- 
age, but if only of that thickness it 
contains more than 150,000,000 tons. 
If a royalty of but 5 cents a ton be 
secured from this source, that one 
section means $7,500,000 for the fund. 
Royalties on such ores, and on titani- 
ferous, if and when available, must be 
low, and though 5 cents is less than 
the present permissable minimum of 
12.5 cents a ton, concessions there- 
from will have to be made to bring 
in such ores. A rate of 5 cents is 
the present idea of state officials. 
There also is the possible addition of 
undiscovered hematites, and it is 
reasonable to expect some such de- 
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velopments. The state treasurer 
makes this unofficial statement: 
“Our eestimate is that state trust 
funds will reach $200,000,000 mark. 
Of course, this depends on iron ore 
developments in the northern part of 
the state, as well as on possible future 
discoveries and refinements of pro- 


cessing.” 
Now a legislative interim commis- 


sion is studying the general tax situa- 
tion, more especially with reference to 
iron mining and timber land areas. Ap- 
parently it is anxious to get at the 
root of the present difficulty, and it 
is expected to recommend changes 
that wilt help. The ignorance of pub- 
lic men and leaders in state legislative 
action as to questions affecting these 
industries is remarkable and some- 


Plates tor Pipe Handled 


ATER for Oakland, Calif,, 
V \ and East Bay cities is car- 
ried from the Tuolumne 


river high in the Sierra mountains 
through a steel pipe line constructed 
from 30-foot lengths of pipe, 3-feet 
in diameter, acetylene welded end 
to end in the field to form a 
continuous line. This pipe is furn- 
ished to the East Bay municipal 
water district by the Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co. of Berkeley. This company 
has developed a method of pipe pro- 
duction which is so simple and 


economical as to be worthy of atten- 


tion. | 


Steel plates 30 feet long and 10 feet 
wide are rolled to cylindrical shape 
and the longitudinal seams are closed 
on an automatic welder. The plates 
for this contract and for similar pipe 
run between 3/16 and *% inch in 
thickness, thus it might be expected 
that the combination of large size and 
flexibility would make the handling 
of the plates a rather awkward job. 

Five rectangular-type lifting mag- 
nets manufactured by the Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, are 
spaced along a spreader beam so that 
the two on the extreme ends are 
nearly 30 feet apart. These outer 
magnets do not allow the ends of the 
plate to hang down, thus avoiding 
the tendency for the plate to peel off 
the inner magnets and to drop. 

This outfit operates as a unit from 
an overhead traveling crane to carry 
the plates from the gondola flat cars 
to the stock pile and from the stock 
pile to the beveling shears. Only one 
plate is carried because this machine 
can take but one at a time. The 
crane operator works alone and, after 
lifting a plate, he swings it in the 
desired direction by allowing one cor- 
ner of the plate to drag while he 
maneuvers his trolley and_ bridge. 
Without the aid of a floorman he spots 
each plate exactly where it is wanted. 


When handling the lighter-gage ma- 
terial, the magnets will pick up two 
and sometimes three plates. The 
operator is so expert in his work that 
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what appalling. It is the general 
hope that the report of this committee 
will dispell some of it. 

Good legislation in Minnesota, a 
broadminded view of the interests of 
the state in dealing with its ore re- 
serves will, it is hoped, go far toward 
increasing the totals of these state 
funds at an earlier date, and more 
surely than otherwise. 


by Magnets 





Five 


he can drop off the bottom plate and 
then the second, still retaining the 
one plate that he wants. He does 
this by snapping his controller to the 
off position for an instant, just long 
enough to drop each plate. 


Experiences with Bonus 
Plans Surveyed 


In a survey of supplemental bon- 
uses for wage earners, by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
the experiences of a steel foundry in 
Pennsylvania are narrated. A 5 per 
cent bonus is paid by the company 
for punctuality, attention to duty, 
observance of shop rules and ac- 
ceptable quality and quantity of 
work. The results of the plan are 
that: 

1. Much more punctuality in re- 
porting for work. 


2. Less time lost since few men 
are reluctant about accepting a pen- 


rectangular magnets operated by an 


traveling crane are 


overhead 
used to carry steel plates for pipemaking from. the stock pile 
to the heveling shears and bending roll 


alty of 5 per cent of their entire 
pay. in addition to their day’s wages. 

3. Few men leave our employ 
without notice or between pay pe- 
riods since it is necessary to com- 
plete pay to merit bonus. 


4. Marked appreciation by our 
workmen together with added incen- 
tive.” 

From the findings of its survey, 
the board concludes that to be ef- 
fective a bonus plan must gain the 
active interest of management and 
labor; both must feel that the goal 
can be accomplished and must co- 
operate. Many employes find that the 
continued interest ot employes may 
be won by making frequent awards, 
by administering the plan fairly, 
and by tactful publicity. 


A new outlet for steel is seen in 
the proposal to construct airplane 
landings on roofs of office buildings 
and railroad terminals. Heavier col- 
umn construction would call for more 
steel. 
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Fig. 1—Schematic radiographic ar- 
rangement for metal radioscopy with 
photographic plate 


Fig. 2—Arrangement for X-ray ezx- 
amination of simple pieces of small 
thickness 


Fig. 3—Schematic X-ray arrange- 
ment based on the method of selee- 
tive absorption 


Using X-Rays To Inspect Materials 
for Internal Defects 


HE interest of materials exam- 

7 ining laboratories, particularly 

those performing a more prac- 
tical work, more and more turns to 
the new methods of examination made 
possible by the use of X-rays. Chiefly 
there are three new methods of re- 
search, based on the three qualities 
characteristic of the short electro- 
magnetic waves: 1—Their penetrat- 
ing power; 2—their selective absorp- 
tion of certain wave lengths different 
for each element; and 3—their dif- 
fraction in crystals. 

The method of examination, which 
we shall designate “Metal Radio- 
scopy,” is based on the penetrating 
power of the X-rays. It refers to 
the testing of raw materials or half- 
finished manufactures of high value 
such as castings, soldered or weld- 
ing seams, etc., for faults within the 
materials which may be aluminum, 
zine, tin, copper, brass, iron, steel, 
porcelain, rubber, carbon, etc. 

The piece of work lies between the 
focus and the plate or fluorescent 
screen. An irregularity in the den- 
sity of the plate not caused by an 
exterior treatment cr in the fluor- 
escence of the screen, indicates the lo- 
cation of the defects. Fig. 1 schemati- 
cally shows a radiographic arrange- 
ment for metal radioscopy with pho- 
tographic plate. 

With larger pieces and increased 
tensions, the fogging influence of the 
stray radiation arising in the piece 


The author, Herbert R. Isenburger, is a con- 


By Herbert R. Isenburger 


under investigation is highly remark- 
able. The outlines become soft, the 
variations in opacity diminish owing 
to the general fog and thereby the 
visibility of the contrasts becomes re- 
duced. To some extent this difficulty 
can be removed by the employment 
of movable diaphragms such as the 
Bucky diaphragm used in medical diag- 
nostics, if one agrees to consider- 
ably lengthened periods of exposure. 


High Capacity Apparatus Needed 


For the purpose of metal radio- 
scopy, relatively high tensions on the 
X-ray tube are required, if the limits 
of a reasonable exposure shall not 
be exceeded, that is, apparatus and 





Meaning of Symbols 
Used in Figures 


A—Movable table for automatic passing 
of material under investigation be- 
fore fluorescent screen 

B—Sheet brass as protection against self- 
radiation of the lead emitted 

C—Fluorescent screen 

D—Lead diaphragm 

E—Mirror 

F—Dublitized film 

G—Cathode of a gas tube 

H—Edge of screening out the primary ray 

I—Film 

K—Crystal 

L—Plate 

M—Material for research 

N—Anticathode 

O—Center of rotation of the system 

P—Lead shot as protection against sec- 
ondary rays from the walls or from 
objects of the testing room 

R—Diffracted ray 

S—Intensifying screen 

T—Lead tank 

U—Primary ray 

V—Viewer 

X—X-ray tube 











tubes for high tensions and capacity 
are necessary. 

The target-plate distance, too, re- 
quires a high milliamperage discharg- 
ing through the tube and, therefore, 
a great penetrating power and inten- 
sity of the radiation. The distance 
generally has to be a great one, to 
obtain with the large extension of 
the focus sharply-defined outlines of 
the defects. Small target distance 
produces haziness of the minor de- 
fects due to the breadth of the fo- 
cus, which makes it difficult to rec- 
ognize them. Therefore, tubes of a 
great capacity with a focus in the 
form of a dash preferably should be 


used. These tubes should be _in- 
stalled in such a manner that their 
focus seen from the object seems 
like a point, however, these tubes 
have a disadvantage in that they 
can withstand but relatively low 
charges. 

An excessive increase in the volt- 


age is not advisable, as the contrast- 
producing effect of the rays decreases 
in proportion to their hardness. Re- 
cent researches show that the eye 
is most sensitive to differences of 
the density in the range of a base 
opacity of about 0.6 to 1.0 on the 
photographic plate. 


With 20-inch target distance, 4 
milliamperes and 150 kilovolt con- 
tinuous current voltage, a_ perfect 
density (density after deduction of 


the fog) of 0.6 behind 1 inch of iron 
can be obtained in 40 seconds by 
using films with an_ intensifying 


sulting X-ray fault and material research an- 
alyst. 63 Park Row, New York. ee screen. Behind 2 inches of iron, 225 
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kilovolts and under otherwise the 
same conditions, the same opacity 
can be attained in about 35 min- 
utes. 


Fig. 2 shows an arrangement as 
made with pieces of a small thick- 
ness or of an inferior ordinal num- 
ber (low absorption coefficient), 
where the end radiation emitted be- 
hind the pieces under investigation, 
is still great enough to stir up a 
fluorescent screen to an_ effective 
fluorescence radiation. 

The limits of the metal radioscopy 
already are within sight today. In 
larger pieces, formations as thin as 
a hair are seldom to be proved, and 
air bubbles, only if their thickness 
in the direction of the beam does 
not amount to less than about 5 
per cent of the total material thick- 
ness at this spot. With more than 
about 5 inches of aluminum, 2% 























Fig. 4—The line-emission method is 
employed for quantitative chemical 
analysis 


inches of iron and about 3 inches of 
brass, satisfactory results scarcely 
are to be obtained. 


May 


Of great importance, however, are 
the examinations by X-rays of cast- 
ings, except lead, which frequently 
have blow holes or enclosures. These 
photographs, known as “exographs,” 
are a great help to the entire metal 
industry and in the future up-to- 
date manufacturers will find it not 
only desirable but necessary to ap- 
ply X-ray inspection as a matter of 
routine. For the _ investigation of 
welded or riveted joints on_ boiler 
connections and for fluoroscopy of 
building stones or insulating ma- 
terials, too, the method may be of 
great value. 

The second method of research 
by means of X-rays is based on 
the phenomenon that the elements 
selectively absorb certain  wave- 
lengths characteristic of them or 
even on the phenomenon connected 


Become Routine 
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with it that elements hit by ca- 
thode or X-rays emit a radiation of 
quite a definite wave length. 

The method based on selective ab- 
sorption is schematically reproduced 
in Fig. 38, has been particularly 
elaborated by R. Glockner in “Die 
Verwendung der Roentgenstrahlen 
zur Quantitativen Chemischen An- 
alyse.” The situation of the absorp- 
tion leap in the heterogeneous mix- 
ture of rays, decomposed into their 
single wave lengths by diffraction 
on a crystal; establishes the nature, 
the dimension of the absorption leap 
determined by photometering, and 
the quantity of the element exist- 
ing in the material under _investi- 
gation. 

The material is equally well fitted 
for research in any physical condi- 
tion such as sheet metal, powder or 
liquid in a jar and even as gas, pre- 
supposing suitable conditions for re- 
search. The method is adapted to 
the research of alloys; of impurities, 
particularly of undesirable admix- 
tures in the manufacture of glass; 
and, in a more scientific sense, for 
the analysis of the rare earths, etc. 

This method of research based on 
line-emission and designated with line- 
spectroscopy, is schematically repro- 
duced in Fig. 4. It is employed for 
quantitative chemical analysis. The 
material is fastened to the anticathode 
of a kenetrone tube with interchange- 
able anticathode or a gas tube which 
is connected with a pump, and the 
lines of the self-radiation are photo- 
graphed in a_ spectrograph. For a 
long time this method of research 
has proven its worth in qualitative 
respects. The new element hafnium 
was discovered by it, as generally 
the X-ray analysis represents a com- 
petent means in the range of rare 
earths which are chemically difficult 
to be separated. Even with smallest 
quantities this analysis guarantees 
good results. It is of great advan- 
tage that there is no consumption 
of the materials either with the 
method of absorption or with the 
method of emission. 


Tube Voltage Important 


For the techniques of radiography 
in quantitative researches it is im- 
portant that the tube voltage is not 
substantially increased beyond the 
limit of stimulation of the element 
under investigation, lest the initial 
highly-increasing diffuse spectrum of 
second order should render difficult 
the estimate of the leap in the dif- 
ferences of density, or even falsify 
it by an accidental coincidence of 
the end of short wave lengths of the 
diffuse radiation with the absorption 
band edge. The same is valid in the 


emission method, otherwise the en- 
ergy of the diffuse spectrum of the 
same direction may be neglected due 
to the employed direction of emis- 
sion of the self radiation parallel to 
the striking cathode rays. 
Therefore, those elements lying in 
the periodical system under chromium 
(Z-24) can no more be analyzed, be- 
cause their K-emission lines or (with 
the absorption method) the wave 
lengths near to their K-absorption 
leap are too soft even for emitting 


through a Lindemann window. If 
you want to analyze elements sstill 
lower in the periodical system, a 


vacuum spectrograph has to be taken 
which allows the analysis up to sodium 
(Z-11). For instance Siegbahn con- 
structed such a device and used it 
for his measurements. The highest 
tension to be considered in chemical 
analysis is about 1.3 times the stim- 


























Fig. 5—The Laue method of exam- 
ination in which a fixed crystal is 
used 


ulating tension for uranium for the 
K-series, consequently about 140 kilo- 
volts. 


Various Methods Available 


The possibilities of materials ex- 
amination by the third method, dif- 
fraction in crystals, nowadays seems 
to have the best prospects, but their 
full importance cannot yet be esti- 
mated finally. 

The method is based upon the dif- 
fraction of X-rays on the atom planes 
of the crystals, which occurs under 
a varying angle of incidence accord- 
ing to the spacing of the atom planes 
and the wave length of the striking 
X-rays. Nearly all the technical ma- 
terials, particularly the metals, show 
a crystalline structure and, in the 
radiation with a beam of X-rays fine- 
ly sereened under a definite angle, 
interferences appear, the intensity and 
direction of which are reproduced on 
the film of plate. From this the sit- 
uation and the spacing of the re- 
flecting atom planes as well as the 
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Fig. 6—In the Bragg method of ex- 
amination the radiation falls on a 
rotating crystal 


density and nature of their atom coat- 
ing can be revealed. In this way, 
for example, the crystalline structure 
of the substance decisive for its me- 
chanical qualities, can be ascertained 
or may be compared with other ma- 
terials of known mechanical qualities. 
It is impossible here to give full 
details of the different methods of 
the examination of material struc- 
ture by X-rays, but the most impor- 
tant may be mentioned as follows: 


1.—The classical Laue method in 
which the heterogeneous X-rays meet 
a fixed crystal and bring out inter- 
— in a definite direction. (Fig. 
5). 

2—The Bragg method in which a 
monochromatic radiation falls on a 
rotating crystal. (Fig. 6). 

3.—The Debye-Scherrer method in 
which a monocromatic radiation falls 
on crystals in an irregular arrange- 
ment, for instance, substances in pow- 
der form. (Fig. 7). 


For the research of fiber structures, 
as to the influence of rolling, glowing, 
storing, electrolytic liberation, etc., 
the principle of Laue’s arrangement 
is employed. A monochromatic radi- 
ation as a small beam falls on the 
coherent material under investigation, 
for example, rolled sheet or electro- 
lytic deposit. 

For the actual examinations of the 
different kinds of iron for their amal- 
gamation with carbon or oxygen as 
well as for the observation of tem- 
peratures in which the metals change 
their structure, the investigation by 
X-rays supplies new and important 
means which are able to complete the 
existing metallographic methods in 
the best manner. For instance, the 
hardening of steel by atoms of car- 
bon which are interspersed into the 
original lattice of the alpha iron and 
enlarges its length of edge by about 
1 per cent according to Wever’s in- 
vestigations, becomes comprehensible 
from the tensions hereby forced on 
the elementary lattice. 
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As a further advantage, it may be 
mentioned that in using suitable cam- 
eras, the examination of the different 
materials is possible with high as well 
as-low temperatures. Recently Glock- 
ner also employed X-rays to determine 
in electrolysis the influence of the 
current density and the solution as- 
sociated on the more or less marked 
orientation of the fiber structure. 
Finally, the fluoroscopy by X-rays 
gives an insight into the change of 
direction of the crystals by rolling, 
hammering or pressing and into the 
recommencing recrystallization (aging) 
thus we obtain an understanding for 
the increase in strength of metals 
by treatment and for the variation 
of this strength with time. 

As this physical range is in the 
course of development more than any 
other at present, and new possibili- 
ties of use are arising, it would be 
useless to give more than a gen- 
eral idea of the existing methods of 
application. Nevertheless the theoreti- 
cal preliminary studies in the physi- 
cal institutes already are so far ac- 
vanced that industrial laboratories are 
compelled to give X-ray their atten- 
tion in applying it in their individual 
cases. 


Plans Record Extension 


of Phone Lines 


Nearly $38,000,000 will be expended 
in 1928 by the long lines department 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for new long distance plant. 
This is $2,000,000 or 6 per cent more 
than the expenditure in 1927, which 
set a new high record. Aerial wire 
work, including new pole lines, will 
cost $4,341,000; long distance cables 
with associated underground conduit, 
pole lines, loading coils, buildings and 


equipment, $19,791,000; switchboards 
and other telephone and_ telegraph 
equipment, $9,519,000; and line work 
including pole replacements, line 


changes and similar work, $4,345,000. 
A second all-cable route between New 
York and Chicago via Pittsburgh and 
Terre Haute, !nd., is scheduled. 


Engineers Preparing for 
Annual Meeting 


The 136th meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers will be held at the Engi- 
neering Societies building, New York, 
Feb. 20-23, it has been announced. 
The business meeting of the organ- 
ization will be held on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Feb. 21. At the second general 
session on the afternoon of the same 
day, medals and honors of the insti- 
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Fig. 7—Radiation falls on crystals in 
an irregular arrangement in_ the 
Debye-Scherrer method 


tute are to be awarded. The annual 
dinner-dance is to be held at the Wal- 
dorf hotel in the evening. 

As is customary, simultaneous ses- 
sions of the various sections will be 
conducted on the other three days of 
the meeting. Many papers have been 
scheduled for presentation, including 
the following: 


“Manganese in Nonferrous 
Corson. 

“Heterogeneity of Iron-Manganese 
C. R. Wohrman. 

“Behavior of Molybdenum as Resistor in the 
Electric Furnace,” by Henry J. Miller and 
Marcella Lindeman. 

“Manufacture of Some 
C. W. Gennet Jr. 

“Corrosion of Metals as Affected by Time and 
by Cyclic Stress,’’ by D. J. McAdam Jr. 

“A High-Vacuum Induction Furnace and Its 
Application to the Study of Gases in Metals,” 


Alloys,’”” by M. G 


Alloys,”’ by 


Foreigns Rails,’’ by 


by P. H. Brace and N. K. Zeigler. 

“Utilization Problems of Metallurgical Lime- 
stone,”” by Oliver Bowles. 

“Contamination of Metal Scrap, Its Effect on 
the Value and Suggested Means of Con- 
trol,” by Carl O. Thieme. 

“The Effect of Temperature on the Solubility 
of Iron Oxide in Iron,’”’ by C. H. Herty Jr. 


and J. M. Gaines Jr. 

“Rate of Carbon Elimination and Degree of 
Oxidation of the Metal Bath in Basic Open- 
Hearth Practice,” by Alexander L. Feild. 

“The Constitution of the Iron-Silicon Alloys, 
Particularly in Connection with the Prop- 
erties of Duriron,” by M. G. Corson. 


Will Organize for Cast 
Iron Research Work 


Foundrymen’s associations through- 
out the country have been invited to 
send delegates to a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, March 13, in Philadelphia. The 
purpose of the meeting is to discuss 
any possible research activity that 
may work to the betterment of the 
gray iron industry and to consider 
ways and means of conducting such 
research and determining a method 
of procedure. Plans for this meeting 
are the outcome of the appointment 
by the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation at its last meeting of a 
cast iron research department whose 
function is to better the product of 
gray iron foundries. 

The date of March 13 was selected 
because it will be sufficiently in ad- 
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vance of the American Foundrymen’s 
association convention, to be held in 
Philadelphia, May 13-19, to permit 
the formulation of a program that 
may be submitted at the convention. 
B. H. Johnson, Cresson-Morris Co., 
Eighteenth street and Alleghany ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, is chairman of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion’s cast iron research department. 


Foundrymen Organize in 
St. Louis District 


With the intention of forming a 
club taking in all the foundries and 
allied lines, foundrymen of St. Louis 
and vicinity recently held a meeting 
at the Missouri Athletic association. 
The organization committee presented 
to the 40 prospective members the 
schedule which it is believed would 
prove beneficial to the industries. 
The intention is to have talks on 
cupola practice, sand, cores, etc. By- 
laws will be prepared and ready for 
adoption at the next meeting. During 
this meeting various officers will be 
elected. Leo J. Filstead, John C. 
Kupferle Foundry Co., St. Louis, is 
temporary secretary. 


Schulte Is Third Arbiter 
in Tutein Case 


David <A. Schulte, president of 
D. A. Schulte Inc., operating one of 
the largest chains of cigar and to- 
bacco stores in the world, has been 
appointed the third arbitrator in the 
controversy between E. Arthur Tutein 
Inc.. New York, and the Hudson 
Valley Coke & Products Corp., Troy, 
N. Y. Mr. Schulte also is president 
of Park & Tilford Inc., Dunhill In- 
ternational Inc., the American Drug- 
gists Syndicate, the Schulte Retail 
Stores Corp. and of numerous related 
companies, 

He consented to act as arbitrator 
at the request of Charles M. Schwab, 
president of the American Iron and 
Steel institute. Both Mr. Schwab and 
Mr. Schulte are active figures in the 
American Arbitration society. The 
two other arbitrators in the case were 
appointed last year, and are Sherman 
L. Whipple, Boston, and Senator Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, of New York. 

The controversy to be arbitrated in- 
volves the sale of pig iron and coke 
of the Hudson Valley Coke & Prod- 
ucts Corp., which originally had E. 
Arthur Tutein Inc. as its selling 
agent. It is thought that hearings in 


the case may be commenced by the 
newly completed board of arbitrators 
in late February. 





New Oxyacetylene Torch 
Has Many Uses 


The oxyacetylene flame provides an 
easily manipulated source of intense 
heat which is used in welding and 
other heating operations where ex- 
tremely high temperatures are re- 
quired. There are, however, many 
other industrial heating applications, 
such as soldering and brazing, where 
a lower flame temperature can be 
used te advantage. With burners de- 
signed for the admixture of atmos- 
pheric air, acetylene alone will give 
a flame hot enough for many pur- 
poses. 

To provide equipment for such ap- 
plications, an inexpensive outfit has 
been developed, consisting of a light 
blowpipe handle and a set of special 
tips giving flames suitable for a 
wide range of work. The outfit is 
most conveniently used with a small 
gas tank, the same as is used on a 
motoreycle or truck, and a_ 6-foot 
length of hose. Small furnaces for 
heating lead, paraffin, and the like 
are also manufactured. 

An advantage of the outfit is its 
complete portability and it gets into 
action immediately. No preheating is 
required. It is necessary only to turn 
on the gas, light the torch, and the 
job is under way. The gas can be 





Using the special oxyacetylene blow- 
pipe as a soldering iron 
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Soldering 


turned off between jobs. 
may be done either with one of the 
tips, or the blowpipe may be con- 
verted into a soldering iron, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, by 


slipping the soldering copper over 
the end of the blow-torch tip and 
tightening a single setscrew. It can 
be maintained at ‘+ right tempera- 
ture by the internal flame. Work 
does not have to be stopped to re- 
heat or change the iron. 

The new torch and auxiliary equip- 
ment is marketed by the Prest-O-Lite 
Co. Inc., 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York. 


Steel Treaters Schedule 
Papers for Meeting 


Some 15 technical papers are sched- 
uled for presentation at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating which is to 
be held at the Mount Royal hotel, 
Montreal, Feb. 16-17. Sessions will be 
conducted Thursday morning, after- 
noon and evening and Friday morning 
and evening. On Friday afternoon 
plant inspection trips will be made to 


the Canadian Steel Foundries Ltd. 
and Canadian Vickers Ltd., or the 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd. 


and Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. 
Papers to be presented at the vari- 
ous technical sessions are as follows: 


Thursday, Feb. 16 
Morning 


“A Development of the Structure of the Micro 
Constituents of Metals,” by R. G. Guthrie, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

“Medium Carbon Pearlitic Manganese Steel,” . 
by Jerome Strauss, United States navy yard, 
Washington. 

“Steels for Case Nitrification,’’ by A. B. Kinzel, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research Labora- 
tories, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Afternoon 


“The Manufacture of Stainless Steel Castings 
in the Various Industries,” by V. T. Malcolm, 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, 
Mass., and V. O. Homerberg, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

“X-Rays and the Constituents of Stainless 
Steel,” by E. C. Bain, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Research Laboratories, Long Island 
City, N. Y 

“Hardness Testing,”” by H. M. German, 
versal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa. 


Friday, Feb. 17 
Morning 

“Effects of Antimony, Arsenic, Copper and Tin 
in High-Speed Tool Steel,”” by H. J. French 
and T. G. Digges, bureau of standards, Wash- 
ington. 

“Some General Thoughts on Fusion Welding,” 
by S. W. Miller, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, Long Island City, 
N. ¥ 


Uni- 


“Types of Failure of Steel,” by Robert Job, 
Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

“Some Failures of Locomotive Parts and Study 
of Same Under the Microscope,” by F. 
Williams, Canadian National Railways, Mon- 
treal. 

Evening 

“Alloy Steel for Boilers,’”’ by Charles McKnight, 
International Nickel Co., New York. 

“The Effect of Heat Treatment on the Prop- 
erties of Chromium-Molybdenum Sheet Steel,” 
by F. T. Sisco and D. M. Warner, Wright 
Field, Dayton, O. 

“A Note on the Hardness and Impact Re- 
sistance of Chromium-Nickel Steel,” by B. F. 
Shepherd, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 
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With this delicate equipment dimen- 
sional changes of length as small as 
one billionth inch are measured 


QUIPMENT to measure changes 

in length of the order of a 

billionth of an inch _ recently 
has been devised by P. P. Cioffi of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York. Such a length is so _ incred- 
ibly small that if it ‘were possible 
to get paper that thin, over a mil- 
lion sheets piled on top of each other 
would be required to equal a piece 
of ordinary tissue paper in thickness. 
This length is just about a tenth 
of the diameter of an atom. 

The need for so refined an instru- 
ment arose from studies of magnetic 
materials. This whole subjeci is one 
of the greatest practical importance 
to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. because magnetization 
plays an essential part in all forms 
of electrical communication. Magnetic 
materials are required not only for 
the many forms of telephone receiv- 
ers but for many types of equipment 
associated particularly with long dis- 
tance telephony, such as loading coils, 
transformers, filters, delay networks, 
and innumerable types of relays. When 
it is realized that nearly 700,000 load- 
ing coils alone are being added to 
telephone lines throughout the coun- 
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Measuring One-billionth 
of an Inch 


By P. C. Jones 


try each year some conception is 
gained of the part magnetic mate- 
rials play in the telephone industry. 


Until recently it had been thought 
and taught that pure iron was the 
most magnetic material it was pos- 
sible to obtain. When G. W. Elmen 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories dis- 
covered permalloy, all previous theory 
was therefore overthrown. This is 
an alloy containing 79 per cent of 
nickel, 21 per cent of iron, which 
has magnetic qualities far superior 
to pure iron alone. An immediate 
effort was made to build up a new 
theory to account for the remarkable 
properties of permalloy. Dr. L. W. 
McKeehan of the Laboratories’ tech- 
nical staff undertook the work. 


Two fundamental facts were avail- 
able as foundational material. When 
a metal is magnetized, a loss occurs 
which evidences itself as heat. In 
addition, a small change in the di- 
mensions of the metal is detectable. 
The change is almost inconsiderable, 
not over one part in 100,000 but is 
in opposite directions in iron and 
nickel; the former expands while the 
latter contracts in a magnetic field. 

The myriad tiny atoms composing 
the metal apparently turn or twist 
under the action of a magnetic field 
and while those of iron turn so as 
to make the total length greater, 
those of nickel reverse the action. 
Turning and twisting against the 
strong cohesive forces of the metal 
in both cases, however, causes heat. 
Each little atom must work hard to 
stretch or compress the surrounding 
mass. 

Imagine a crowded ballroom floor 
where the couples, when the music 
started, instead of making their paths 
conform to those of others so there 
would be no collisions, each went its 
own way paying no heed to its neigh- 
bors. Instead of a smooth flow of 
the dancers there would be jostling 
and bumping with no end of con- 
fusion and lost energy. Dr. McKee- 
han pictured a_ similar. condition 
among the atoms of a metal when 
it is magnetized. Permalloy which 
neither contracts nor expands and 
shows very little heat may be pic- 
tured as the well ordered scheme 
where little groups of iron and nickel 


atoms co-operate in their movements 
so that there is no wasted effort. The 
iron atoms acting in one way slip by 
the nickel atoms acting in another 
so that friction is a minimum. 

It seemed desirable to determine 
how the facts bore out this theory. 
To carry on the investigation it was 
necessary to have a measuring in- 
strument of greater delicacy than any 
in existence. The development of 
such an instrument by Mr. Cioffi, 
therefore, naturally entailed a great 
many refinements. 

The equipment, shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, was designed 
to measure changes of length in a 
piece of wire about 4 inches long. 
One end of the 4-inch section is 
fixed in position and to the other 
end a clamp is attached which con- 
nects to the short arm of a lever. 
The long arm of this lever tips a 
concave mirror as the wire changes 
its length. Light from an incandes- 
cent lamp, after passing through a 
suitable lens, falls on the mirror at 
a small angle from the perpendicu- 
lar and is reflected back to a posi- 
tion somewhat offset from the lamp 
where a photoelectric cell is mounted. 
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Diagrammatical arrangement of the 

instrument which accomplishes the 

measurement of minute changes in 
length of magnetic wire 
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‘Between the light source and the 
mirror is a grating with alternate 
opaque and transparent lines, each 
half a millimeter thick. The image 
of this grating falls on the mirror 
and is reflected back to an _ exten- 
sion of the same grating in front of 
the photoelectric cell. When the im- 
ages of the transparent lines are re- 
flected back to another group of trans- 
parent lines, full light will fall on 
the cell. When, on the other hand, 
they fall on the opaque lines no light 
will be transmitted. Only a_ very 
small movement of the mirror is re- 
quired to cause the change from full 
light to no light. 

The photoelectric cell gives off a 
current proportional to the light fall- 
ing on it, and this current is in- 
dicated by a sensitive galvanometer. 
The galvanometer’ indication thus 
serves to divide the width of one bar 
of the grating into a large number 
of smaller divisions. 

As imperceptible temperature 
changes causes expansion sufficient to 
tilt the mirror, every precaution is 
taken to keep the temperature of the 
wire constant. It is surrounded by 
a vacuum cylinder like a thermos bot- 
tle with an opening at each end, 





MAZING accuracy was attained recently in a test 
of its jig borer by Pratt & Whitney Co. 


QUYUUUDAAUANUAALO AAD AGA ANAL ERATE EDUCA ATER 


WO articles on these pages illus- 

trate the extraordinary demand 
that is being met for precision. An 
electric research worker has devised 
a practical method for measuring to 
one-billionth of an inch, as described 
on the opposite page. A machine tool 
builder sent eight pieces of iron to 
eight widely separated parts of the 
United States, and asked users of its 
boring machines to bore five holes 
in each one of them, according to a 
blueprint. The astonishing accuracy 
achieved is described in the article 
on this page. Precision is at the root 
of large-scale production. Micro-meas- 
uring devices are helping industry to 
perfect its equipment. 


SUE ELLE ceo Coo 





and in addition a special electrical 
compensating coil is used to main- 
tain constant temperature. The en- 
tire equipment is mounted on aspring 
suspension so that building  vibra- 
tions will not affect it. 

This study of magnetic materials 
well illustrates the research method 
which not only raises its questions 
and answers them but develops the 


necessary equipment to wring from 
nature her secrets. By the discov- 
ery of permalloy, telephone research 
has made a notable contribution to 
scientific knowledge and by Mr. Cioffi’s 
refined measuring device has verified 
a new theory of magnetism. 


Will Devote Session to 
Electric Heat 


A joint session with the National 
Electric Light association will be one 
of the features of the spring meet- 
ing of the American Electrochemical 
society which is to be held at Hotel 
Stratfield, Bridgeport, Conn., April 
26-28. Among papers to be present- 
ed at this session are the following: 
“The Application of Electric Furnaces 
to Heat Treatment,” by R. E. Talley, 
president and chief engineer, George 
J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh; “Electric 
Annealing of Nonferrous Metals,” by 
R. M. Keeney, industrial heating en- 
gineer, Connecticut Light & Power 
Co.; “Annealing with Electric Heat 
at the Bridgeport Brass Co.,” by John 
L. Christie, metallurgist, Bridgeport 
Brass Co. The session will be closed 
with the showing of a film, “Electric 
Heat in Industry.” 


Perfection Seems Possible 
After This Test 


Jig Borer’ and 

Seven Plates that 

Showed Perfect 
Dimensions 


Eight con- 








cerns in eight cities, in seven divisions of industry, were 
sent circular cast iron plates with an order to bore a 
hole in the center and four others in a circle, 90 degrees 
apart. A gage plug one inch in diameter and a dimen- 
sion blueprint were included. Regular operators, ignorant 
of the test, did the work on Pratt & Whitney jig borers. 
When the finished plates were delivered, it was found 
that seven of them could be stacked in any conceivable 
way with long plug gages 0.0002-inch under one inch 
passing through all five holes in all seven plates. The 
eighth would not stack with the others and showed a 
chordal error of plus 0.0003-inch. That so small an 
error prevented stacking with the others is proof of 
their absolute accuracy. The seven plates might be 
placed in 1,321,205,760 combinations. Several thousand 
were tried. The result proves accurate spacing and 
that the axis of each hole is at a true right angle to the 
face of the plate. 
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Plea for Clean Coal 


Makes 

Clean Coal, by Ralph Hayes Sweet- 
ser; paper, 67 pages, 544 x 8% inches; 
published by the Penton Publishing 
Co., Cleveland, O., and supplied by 
IRON TRADE ReEviEW, Cleveland for 
$1.00 net. 


Results of many years of study of 
the industrial coal problem, from 
mines to consumers, and tireless ef- 
forts to bring about an improvement 
in the quality of coal are summarized 
in this booklet. The author is presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Ohio Pig 
Iron & Coke association, and is assist- 
ant to the vice president in charge of 
blast furnace production of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Columbus, O. 
The booklet is divided in seven chap- 
ters, beginning with general consider- 
ations of the need of clean coal. The 
logic of his purpose is shown by the 
fact that with a reduction of only 1 
per cent in the ash in coal that goes 
into coke for making 33,000,000 tons 
of pig iron in a year, the saving would 
be $1,000,000 annually. In other ways 
he points out the wastefulness of 
high-ash coal; how the loss effects the 
miner, the mine operator, the carriers, 
and consumers. He describes the 
customary methods of mining, inspec- 
tion and analysis. A chapter is de- 
voted to a study of coal values based 
on heat units, and finally he makes a 
strong argument for evaluating coal 
in accordance with its contents, pro- 
posing a system much the same as 
that used in selling. iron ore. The 
text is well illustrated. 

” * * 
Five Years Are Indexed 

Index to proceedings, Volumes 21-25, 
published by American Society for 
Testing Materials; cloth, 224 pages, 
6 x 9 inches; supplied by IRON TRADE 
Review for $2.50 in cloth and $3.50 
in half leather, postpaid, and in Eu- 


rope by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 12s 6d, net. 


The third volume of collective index 
of the proceedings of the society, this 
covers volumes 21 to 25, from 1921 to 
1925, inclusive. In addition to a com- 
prehensive subject index of these vol- 
















umes this index contains an authors’ 
index which lists under each name 
all papers or discussions attributed 
to that author or committee reports 
bearing his signature. It is designed 
as a convenience in finding articles 
or reports in the proceedings, making 
a file more valuable. 
- 
Practice 


Explains Enameling 


Technique of Vitreous Enameling, 
cloth, 203 pages, 5% x 8% inches; 
published by the Ferro Enameling 
Co., Cleveland, and supplied by Iron 
TRADE REVIEW for $3.50 postpaid and 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 17s 
6d, net. 


This is a handbook or text book 
for enamelers and is devoted to sheet 
stee] and cast-iron porcelain enamel- 
ing by the wet The fore- 
word includes a history of the art 
and discusses types and compositions 
of enamels, methods of enameling, 
manufacture of enamel frit, smelting, 
grinding, factors for quality finish, 
development of formulas, uniformity 
and elements entering into shop prac- 
tice. 

Various chapters deal with the se- 
lection and fabrication of the base 
metal for enameling; preparation of 
metal surfaces; enamel room _ prac- 
tice; mill additions, colors and color 
matching; application of the enamel; 
drying and brushing of enamel; burn- 
ing; inspection; graining, stencils and 
decalcomanias; notes on shop _ trou- 
bles; and, enamel shop management. 

Enameling processes are explained 
thoroughly. The author points out 
the way in which various operations 
should and should not be done. A 
list of questions follows each chap- 
ter. A section is set aside for useful 
data such as. measure and weight, 
sheet steel sages, temperature con- 
version scales, fusion points, tank 
capacities and acid solutions. 

* ~ * 


Reinforced 


process. 


Describe Concrete Uses 


Reinforced Concrete, a handbook on 
reinforced concrete construction con- 
taining information of value to the 
architect and engineer, by the Con- 
crete Reinforcing Steel Institute, Chi- 
cago; 8% x 11 inches, 72 pages, paper 
cover, price $1. 

Opening with a brief historical de- 
scription of the ancient uses of con- 
crete, the book sketches the develop- 
ment of steel and cement. Early uses 
of reinforced concrete are compared 
with the wide variety of applications 

















today. Illustrations of typical uses 
show roads, skyscrapers, dams, bridges, 
Grant Park stadium, Chicago, ete. 
Qualities of reinforced concrete are set 
down under the headings of perman- 
ence, fire safety, hurricane safety, 
rigidity, adaptability, speed of con- 
struction and economy. 

Of assistance to users of reinforced 
concrete is a detailed code of standard 
practice, including samples of uniform 
sales contract and uniform contracts 
for leasing forms and erection of 
forms adopted by the Concrete Rein- 
forcing Steel institute. Eleven pages 
are filled with information and form- 
ulae on design, showing variation in 
design for tension, tension and com- 
pression, for shear and web reinforce- 
ment, flat slabs, footings, wall panels 
and different types of columns. 

A number of examples of uses are 
presented, in which the design condi- 
tions followed are those recommended 
in the building code advanced jointly 


by the American Concrete institute 
and the Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
institute. Considerable tabular matter 


is contained in the book, showing 
areas of bars and spiral rods, prop- 
erties of sections, weights of material, 
contents of storage warehouses with 
recommended live loads, weights of 
building material, standard units of 
design, specifications for placing rein- 
forcement, specifications for reinforced 
concrete in structures, standard spec- 
ifications for portland cement and for 
billet steel reinforcement bars and 
building code requirements for live 
load in the 20 largest cities of the 
United States. 


Purchase Cooling Coils 


Fifty-seven banks of cooling coils 
have been purchased by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. from the 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., 
New York. They will be installed 
in the company’s coke oven plant 
at South Chicago, Ill. The coils will 
be 40 tubes high and 20 feet long 
and will handle the liquor produced 
from a carbonization schedule of 2000 
tons of coal every 24 hours. The 


coils, sherardized to withstand cor- 
rosion, will be of standard Steere 
welded construction. Distributing 


troughs will be equipped with level- 
ing screws to permit adjustment and 
assure even water distribution. 





The United States exported 21 gaso- 
line locomotives in October. 
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1928 Soon to Show Production Hand 
Steel Presidents Enter by Mill Gate 





Editorials 


Elimination of Fire Hazards Pays 
Will Executives See Through Deals? 











January Rise in Output Assured 

F THE net gain of eleven in active blast 
I furnace stacks since Dec. 31 is not sufficient 

to convince that pig iron production in Jan- 
uary will show an increase over December—the 
first increase, in fact, since last April—then the 
tradition of postwar years should. 

Since 1922 each January has developed a 
higher daily rate than the preceding December. 
Taking into account all nine postwar years, only 
in 1919 and 1921 has January fallen down and 
both, it will be recalled, were “the morning after” 
production sprees. It is noteworthy that the 
course of steel ingot production since the war 
has exactly paralleled pig iron. 

Monthly statistics on steel output prior to 
1918 are not available, but going back a score 
of years in pig iron establishes the January rise 
rather definitely as an aftermath of the war. 
The showing of seven increases out of a pos- 
sible nine after the war dwindles to a bare 
eleven out of twenty, considering the years from 
1908 forward. 

It is better than even money that the first 
quarter will measure the height to which both 
pig iron and steel ingot production will rise this 
year. In the past ten years March has five times 
set the yearly high and if the two tops of Janu- 
ary be added, then in seven out of ten years 
the high point has been reached in the opening 
quarter. Reviewing the same ten years in pig 
iron, March and January have provided five 
peaks, and if the quarter be stretched to include 
April, then it is a seven to three wager that by 
spring the output of pig iron will have passed 
its zenith. 





Can You Save on Fire Insurance? 


HEN a manufacturer takes out a fire 
insurance policy, his premium is fixed at 
a rate based upon various factors affecting 
the risk involved. If his plant is in a locality 
served by modern fire fighting facilities, the base 


rate is low. To this, however, are added “extras” 


premises. Accumulated waste, unprotected ele- 
vator shafts, exposure to adjacent “fire traps,” 
presence of explosives and inflammable materials, 
hydrant connections, etc., all necessitate additions 
to the base rate. 


In spite of the fact most of these factors lie 
within the control of plant proprietors, many of 
them neglect to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered to reduce the rate by removing 
the hazards. It is a reasonable assumption that 
if ten manufacturers were to study their fire 
insurance policies carefully, eight of them would 
be able to save money by making a few inex- 
pensive changes in their plants and their sur- 
roundings. Moreover, if the studies were carried 
further so as to embrace analyses of fluctuations 
in inventory, periodic influx of new materials, 
shipments of finished goods, etc., it is likely addi- 
tional savings could be realized by better adapt- 
ing insurance policies to these fluctuating con- 
ditions. 

In these days of relentless competition, econ- 
omies are especially welcome to all manufacturers. 
For this reason we suggest that plant executives 
spare 10 or 15 minutes to read the article on 
page 257 of this issue. They will be well re- 
paid for their time. 





Operating Men in the Saddle 


OUNG men possessed of the large and 

laudable ambition some day to become 

president of a steel company will do well to 
apply at the mill employment gate, for the path 
to glory in the industry most certainly begins 
there. 

Within the past week the ranks of operating 
men who have been made president have been 
augmented by T. M. Girdler, of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; B. F. Fairless, of the 
Central Alloy Steel Corp.; and W. H. Davey, of 
the independent sheet mill amalgamation known 
as the Empire Steel Corp. 

Only a few months ago the executive direc- 
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tion of the United States Steel Corp. passed from 
a lawyer to James A. Farrell, by training an 
operating man. Eugene G. Grace, head of the 
largest independent—the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
—came up from the ranks. James A. Campbell, 
president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
once was a mill superintendent. Including Jones 
& Laughlin, this puts the Steel Corporation and 
the three largest independents in control of men 
who progressed through the mills. 

Consider the presidents of other important 
producers. There is T. J. Bray, of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co.; George M. Verity, of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co.; Homer D. Williams, of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.; Isaac M. Scott, of the 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; P. D. Block, of the Inland 
Steel Co.; F. B. Hufnagel, of the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co.; and H. A. Roemer, of the Con- 
tinental Steel Corp. All are operating men 
primarily. 

The primacy of the mill man not only bears 
out the tradition of opportunity in American 
industry but also would seem to warrant the 
conclusion that an operating man can master the 
intricacies of finance, management and sales more 
readily than a sales executive can grasp the com- 
plexities of production. 





Will Television Enter the Office? 


OW about all these reports that we are 

soon to see through space, as readily as 

we now hear by means of the radio or the 
telephone? Are we entering an era of a new 
and wonderful form of communication, that will 
affect our home, business and industrial life? Will 
an industrial executive in New York, for instance, 
be able to see one in Chicago, while he talks to 
him by telephone? 

Television today is in about the same stage of 
development as radio was ten years ago. It is 
here, but in crude form, and unless some striking 
development is made in it, it will not be adaptable 
as an accompaniment of telephone communica- 
tion; first, because of the bulk of the apparatus 
required; second, because of the crudity of the 
picture. To understand the obstacle one must 
know what is being done. 

Television is picture transmission speeded up 
to create an optical illusion of continuity. One 
small spot—a pin point—on an object is “ex- 
posed”, and then another, all separately, one at 
a time, and “in a flash” of time. For an object 
8 inches square there must be at least 22,500 
separate exposures. At least 16 complete pic- 
tures of the object must be thus registered in 
one second. 

To accomplish this a metal disc, 24 inches or 
more in diameter, is made to rotate by means of 
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a motor, 1000 revolutions or more per minute, 
The disc is perforated spirally. Near its outer 
edge is an aperture, about 1 inch square. Ong 
perforation sweeps across the aperture; then ¢he 
next, and next, and so on. There is only one 
perforation—light spot—in the aperture at any 
one time. To get a good picture about 1 inch 
square the disc must be 24 inches in diameter, 
and whirl at a greater speed than a grtuding 
wheel. The picture ‘nay be magnified, but the 
imperfections also are magnified. 
Returning from the World 
Scotch school teacher, devised and demonstrated 
the disc, substantially in the form as it ix used 
today. Unless means are found for abolishing 
the motor, the disc, the cumbersome appara(us, 
and at the same time improving and increasing 
the size of the picture, television will net seri 
ously affect our business or industvia! life. 


war, Daird, ¢ 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











Machine Tool Industry Progressive 


To the Editor: 
T SEEMS to me machine tool builders are waking 
up to the advantage of incorporating certain out: 
standing features in their designs. Some of these 
are not new, but are just beginning to be universally 
recognized as of major importance. Among the features 
which are receiving more recognition are: 

1. Completely enclosed mechanisms and smooth exter- 
iors to insure safety, improved appearance, and cleanli- 
ness. 

2. Centralized oiling systems of the regulated gravity 
feed and pressure types. 

3. The more general use of antifriction bearings. 

4. Individual motor-drives. 

5. Electrical controls and operating levers conveniently 
placed to facilitate operation. 

Among the changes which may be considered as strictly 
new developments are: 

1. The use of hydraulic means for operating and con- 
trolling machines. 

2. The use of several motors, where possible, instead 
of a single motor which transmits power by mechanical 
means to various parts of the machine. 

3. The development of machine units which are func- 
tionally complete in themselves, and thus suitable for 
arrangement in groups on a common frame for various 
combinations of operations. 

The features enumerated above were incorporated in 
machines shown recently at Cleveland to an extent suf- 
ficient to warrant the prediction they will be more gen- 
erally adopted as standard in the near future. The 
outstanding feature of the show in my opinion was the 
application of hydraulic mechanisms to machine feeds. 

Machine tool builders are striving as never before to 
bring out the very best in machine design, giving more 
thought to output, facility of operation, safety and 
maintenance—F. C. SPENCER, Assistant Superintendent 
of Manufacturing Equipment, Western Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 30, 1927. 
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RE you paying too much for fire insurance, or 
AM it enough? Considering its importance to the 

average manufacturing plant, the subject is 
among the least understood of all those affecting 
manufacturing costs. A little attention to the prob- 
lem may serve to take a lot of guesswork out of it; 
leading to a better understanding of the amount of 
insurance that should be carried, and how the lowest 
rate can be procured. A ten-minute reading of the 
article on page 257 may save ten years of regret. 
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Building Construction Promises Well 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


NE of the most important and encouraging 

records of business in 1927 was that of 
building construction. Contracts awarded on 
new buildings in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains and reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp. were valued at $6,303,055,000. For the 
entire country aggregate awards are estimated 
at $6,800,000,000. 


CCORDING to_this record the volume of 

building in 1927 was only 3. per cent below 
the great peak year of 1926. The slump which 
attacked the iron and steel industry and automo- 
bile manufacturing found little reflection in 
building construction. This showing seems rather 
curious in view of the many predictions at the 
start of 1927 that of all industries building was 
the most certain to decline materially. 


S A MATTER of fact building construction 

did decline in some departments, but there 
were offseting gains in other directions. The 
decrease was chiefly noticeable in residential con- 
struction. The post-war impetus to building 
came from the great need for housing. 


ORE than a year ago it became apparent 

that the housing shortages were made up. 
Such construction of this class of structures as 
continued above normal requirements represented 
speculative building of homes and apartments. 
An overbuilt condition definitely developed in 
family accommodations in 1927. 


OOKING at this situation alone a forecast of 
lessened building activities was justified. But 
other factors were at work. Residential building 
fell off $100,000,000 in 1927 compared with 1926. 
Meanwhile there were large increases for public 
utility and public works, and educational projects. 
The latter amounted to more than one fourth of 
all building in 1927 against only one sixth of all 
building a few years ago. 


HE gain in public utility projects has been 

most impressive. It reflects the ease of 
credit and the amazing rise of living standards. 
Prospects are that this class of construction will 
continue to increase, causing another good build- 
ing year in 1928, despite further recession in 
residential construction. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 





Dec., 1927 One month ago One year ago 1913 
Pig iron output (Daily 
average, tons) .......... 87,039 88,728 99,826 83,900 
Blast furnace index 60 
per cent= normal 47.7 47.7 55 62.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 3,972,874 3,454,000 3,960,000 4,513,000 
Ingot output (Daily 
average, tons) ........... 121,167 119,299 OS — 
Dodge Blidg., awards in 
87 states (sq. ft.) .... 63,200,200 69,800,000 ES | eer aeronaae 
Automobile output” *... 134,000 133,000 SUED | —sdetetren 
Coal output, tons ......... 40,950,000 40,628,000 57,847,000 39,869,000 
Business failures; num- 
| Re Ree 2,162 1,864 2,069 1,336 
Business failures; lia- 
ee eae adenietoce "$51,062,253 $36,146,573 $45,619,578 $22,732,000 
Cement production, Bbis. - 11,999,000 14,449,000 10,744,000 7,704,000 
Cotton consumption, . . 
ED. * ‘cnsccdencatsibaiaeanoertonse 543,600 625,680 605,217 438,218 
Car loadings (weekly 
eae 834,000 955,000 945,000 
*Estimated. 
Foreign Trade 
d Dec., 1927 One month ago One yearago 1913 
Exports ..«.. Sscocedliniinlies $409,000,000 $461,000,000 $467,000,000 $194,000.000 
Imports 22... --eree-e--eeeve- 391,000,000 $345,000,000 $361,000,000 $149,900,000 
Gold exports. ~—................ $77,849,000. $55,256,000 $7,196,278 $5,234,000 
Gold imports ................. $10,431,000 $2,082,000 $16,971,857 $5,900,000 
Foreign Exchange 
One One 
Normal Jan.21,1927 monthago year ago 
EE Ee $4.86 $4.87 $4.87 $4.85 
Stee 19.3¢ 3.93¢ 3.93c 3.95¢ 
Se 19.3c 5.28¢ 5.44c 4.29¢ 
A 23.8¢ 23.82¢ 23.86c 23.69¢ 
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Financial Indicators 


Dec., 1927 One month ago One year ago 1913 
25 Industrial stocks... **$241.17 $242.00 **$173.80 $58.19 
25 Rail stocks _............. **$117.82 $119.00 **$102.60 $82.90 
I II > csccncconitecinteieennsee **$93.15 $91.70 **$90.72 $93.00 
Bank clearings (000 

IED, cals cctocseenesne $52,584,000 $48,244,000 $47,038,000 $13,895,000 
Commercial paper rate 

(N. Y., per cent).... 4-414 4-414 44-41% 5.60 
*Commercial loans (000 

| ee $8,720,000 $8,806,365 $8,700,249 ccc ccccscoe 
Federal reserve ratio, 

UE ARIE, ~ cecccitisectidescirarsees 70 72 20. |. wien 
Railroad earnings ........ $86,000,000 $133,000,000 $115,000,000 $59,301,000 
Stock sales, N.° Y. 

stock exchange .......... 62,092,000 51,016,335 41,891,000 6,924,000 


Bond sales, par value..$272,989,000 $261,512,000 $311,340,000 $41,499,000 


*Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 


TNov., 1927. 
**Jan. 22, 1927. 
Commodity Prices 
Jan. 1 One month ago One year ago 1913 
Bradstreet’s index 144.2 144 138.7 100 
Economist’s (British)... ses. 145 146 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel)... $1.42 $1.32 $1.39 92c 
Corn, cash (bushel)........ 87¢c 84c 8le 5le 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) $2.80 $2.75 $8.15 $2.50 
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Machine Tool Orders 


NFILLED orders for machine tools, com- 

puted by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, moved up sharply in 
December. The three months average of 
orders, depicted in the accompanying chart, 
stood at 145.5 compared with 124.6 in the 
preceding month. The December figure was 
the highest for any month of 1927. The 
index of net orders for the month of Decem- 
ber was 168 compared with 132 in Novem- 
ber and 132 in December, 1926. The gain 
partly reflects automobile improvement. 
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Building Construction 


HE grand total of building construction 

awards in 1927, as reported by the F. 
W. Dodge Corp. in 37 states, amounted to 
850,400,000 square feet compared with 883,- 
691,000 square feet in 1926. The decline 
last year was less than 4 per cent from the 
peak for all time in the preceding y2ar. Dur- 
ing December there was a seasonal decline 
with awards amounting to 63,200,000 square 
feet compared with 69,800,000 square feet in 
November and with 64,100,000 square eet in 
December, 1926. 
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MONTHLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 


From Reports of Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society Until April, 1922 
Subsequent Figures Collected by Census Bureau, Washington 
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Structural Awards 


OMPUTED tonnage of structural awards 

as reported to the department of com- 
merce by the principal manufacturers of the 
country for 1927 was 2,750,700 tons. This 
compared with 2,553,540 tons in 1926. The 
percentage of capacity represented by the 
tonnage was 72 for the full year of 1927 
and 67 for 1926. Orders for structural steel 
in December were 238,500 tons compared 
with 213,060 tons in November and 225,780 
tons in December, 1926. January also has 
brought large orders. 


Foreign Trade 


OR the full year of 1927 exports of Amer- 

ican merchandise were valued at $4,866,- 
160,000 compared with $4,808,660,000 in 
1926. Imports were $4,184,453,000 compared 
with $4,430,888,000 in the preceding year. 
There was a gain of $57,000,000 for exports 
and a loss of $246,000,000 for imports. The 
excess of exports over imports last year 
amounted to $681,707,000 compared with 
$377,772,000 in 1926. The feature of the 
trade movement recently has been the great 
increase in exports of gold. 
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Steel Price Index 

O* of the most encouraging develop- 

ments of the New Year has been the 
upward trend of iron and steel prices. IRON 
TRADE REVIEW’S composite market average 
for the third week of the month stood at 
$35.33 compared with $35.23 one week be- 
fore and an average of $35.09 for the month 
of December. Apparently, the curve of iron 
and steel prices touched its lowest ebb in 
the closing weeks of 1927. Firm prices, par- 
ticularly in pig iron and heavy finished steel, 
contrast with weakness one year ago. 


Railroad Earnings 


URING the first 11 months of 1927 class 

one railroads had a net operating in- 
come of $1,028,542,000. This was the an- 
nual rate of a turn of 4.5 per cent on the 
property investment. During the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year, net oper- 
ating income on class one roads, amounted 
to $1,152,872,000, or 5.23 per cent on their 
property investment. In November class one 
roads earned $86,424,000 or at the annual 
turn of 3.71 per cent on property invest- 
ment. 
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Emphasis Is on Consumption 


In Both Finished Steel and Pig Iron Buyers are Digesting Recent Heavy Purchases— 
Advance in Heavy Finished Stiffening Factor—Building Steel Demand Season- 
ally High—Furnace Coke Sinks—Pittsburgh District More Active 


TEEL enters a period when consumers are 
more occupied with working off the heavy 
tonnages they have been taking in or speci- 

fying the past thirty days than they are in 
making fresh commitments. Consumption un- 
questionably is maintaining the rate of increase 
ushered in with the new year and, save for this 
easiness in new orders for some products—a 
condition not uncommon after such brisk con- 
tracting—the trend in all departments is up. 
Steel corporation subsidiaries are up to 83 per 
cent now, or five points higher than last week. 

In pig iron the accent also is upon assimilation 
of recent purchases. It is too early for sup- 
plementary buying and a little merchant iron 
capacity has been dropped, but shipments from 
active stacks and stockpiles are running con- 
siderably ahead of December. At Chicago, for 
example, the increase is 20 per cent. 

In steel prices the undercurrent is strongly 
upward. On bars, plates and shapes all makers 
now quote $1 per ton higher and while the new 
levels apply only to sales in the remainder of the 
quarter—a period for which most users are 
covered—present contracts are made the more 
attractive. It is reported that another advance 
of $1 is contemplated on second quarter business. 
One effect will be to stimulate specifications as 
the quarter wears on, provided present strength 
continues. In some lighter steel products definite 
moves are under way looking to advances. 

Railroad buying, especially of 

: track material, is past its crest 
Construction and automotive needs, while ex- 
Awards Big panding, are spotty, but building 
steel demand forges ahead. Struc- 

tural steel awards exceeded 67,000 tons in the 
past week, including 15,000 tons for an office 
building at Boston, 8500 tons for a bank at Chi- 
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cago, and 20,000 tons for the Cleveland Union 
Terminals project which is now being closed. Re- 
inforcing steel contracts, featured by a 5000-ton 
job at Boston and a 3000-ton one at Chicago, 
also are seasonably high. The strength in mill 
prices of steel, almost certain to be manifested 
in fabricated prices, is speeding many projects 
to the closing stage. 

Inquiry for and sales of pig iron 
in the Pittsburgh district are un- 
usually light, even considering the 
season. Sales at Chicago are 
moderate, with a little second 
quarter interest appearing. A sale of 4000 tons 
of copper bearing low phosphorus iron leads 
market activity in eastern Pennsylvania. A 
round tonnage of English low phosphorus iron 
has been sold in that district. Pig iron prices 
generally are unchanged. 

Several sales of standard beehive furnace 
coke at $2.60 are the sequel to a lack of sus- 
tained consumer interest in the Connellsville 
market. Some sellers still hold to $2.75 as their 
minimum while some buyers claim to be able to 
close at $2.50, but the latter price applies to a 
heating grade. Foundry coke is unchanged in 
price but in slightly less demand. 

Due chiefly to the slowness with 
which the Ford Motor Co. is 
gathering momentum, specifica- 
tions for sheets have not reached 
proportions hoped for late Janu- 
ary, but demand from this source continues its 
moderate increase. Independent sheet mills in 
the Mahoning valley have received a good volume 
of autobody sheet specifications in the past fort- 
night. Slackening demand for sheets at Chicago, 
constituting with wire the soft spots of that dis- 
trict, has resulted in production declining 10 to 


Pig Iron Not 


in Demand 


Sheet N eeds 
Grow Slowly 
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Gof Market Section#l 


Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
















Jan. 26, Dec. Oct. Jan. 

1928 1927 1927 1927 

Bessemer, del. - 19.36 19.76 21.26 
I es 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa 19.50 19.25 19.50 21.25 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh. 19.01 19.01 19.26 20.21 
Mo, BS FOUNATY,, CHICK © 02. cccrsccoscscccescevesse 18.50 18.50 18.75 20.00 
*Southern No. 2 Birmingham................ 16.00 16.00 17.25 18.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton............ 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.90 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................ 20.50 20.75 21.50 21.75 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Philla................ 20.76 20.26 20.66 22.76 
Malleable, valley ‘ 17.85 17.50 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ; 18.50 18.75 20.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, del Chicago.... 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh.......... 18.51 18.56 18.76 19.71 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh..... .- 104.79 104.79 94.79 104.79 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to/5 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens ..........0 2.60 2.60 2.85 8.85 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens ............ 3.75 3.60 3.75 4.26 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 34.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 34.00 34.00 84.00 36.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh .......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ............cccccccsceeesesees 42.00 40.00 42.50 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Bimal thers, Pittsburg Kscciccssscssiccscesmmens 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.95 
Mtesl DOTS, . CRIGREO. | nsicriscr osccteresssiariaans 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia  ..............c:cccsessees 2.12 2.12 2.07 2.22 
Iron bars, Philadelphia . ................sscseceee 2.07 2.07 2.07 } fe 4 
eee RR CORIID oa psoscsacevodcdipaiinmpatestuns 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
IE. SCCM ns censkdhssdons sonvehseasenscestiod 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 2.08 2.08 2.07 2.22 
Shapes, Chicago .............. 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ... 2.05 2.05 2.07 2.22 
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15 per cent the past week. The extreme low 
prices of the last quarter are slowly disappearing. 

Reversing the situation of the past three 
weeks, the heavy finished steel market at Pitts- 
burgh is relatively more active than that at Chi- 
cago. Specifications for bars, especially for 
automotive use, are heavier in Pittsburgh than 
in many weeks. The situation may be righted as 
car builders in the Chicago district specify. 

Advanced mill prices on heavy stcel cause an- 
other rise in the IRON TRADE REVIEW composite 
of fourteen leading iron and steel products. This 
index this week is $35.45, compared with $35.33 a 
week ago and $35.07 a month ago. 


Late News Flashes 


Chicago District Steel Rate Above 80 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Steelworks operations here 
are slightly above 80 per cent. The leading in- 
terest has 17 of its 27 furnaces active, as against 
16 a year ago. Twenty-six of the 36 steelworks 
furnaces in the district are active. Both rail and 
track fastenings operations are being speeded up. 
Rail mill operations are slightly above 80 per cent. 








Steelmaking at Pittsburgh Expands Slowly 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Steel mill operations are 
gradually trending upward. The general average 
at present is slightly above 75 péer cent. At Weir- 
ton, W. Va., 10 out of 11 open hearths are being 
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Jan. 25, Dec. Oct. Jan 

1928 1927 1927 1927 

Teamke: pleben, CRIM © scccinccccicincistctncainnins 1.95 1.90 1.85 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh.......... 2.80 2.75 2.95 2.95 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.25 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh............ 3.65 3.60 3.80 3.80 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago .... 3.05 2.95 3.10 8.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.40 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicag 8.90 3.80 8.95 4.00 
Plain wire, Pitter he © ......c<cccccsccccsscsesss 2.4¢ 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .........0.....ccce 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh...... 5.25 5.25 5.30 5.50 

OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.... 15.25 14.95 14.50 17.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.60 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .. 12.25 11.95 11.75 13.20 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ...... 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................ 12.65 11.25 11.40 14.20 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .............00+ 15.00 14.00 14.70 16.00 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 


tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 

This week (Jam. 25, 198B)iiccciccccccccccccotasiccnse $35.45 
Last week (January 18, 1928).........ccsescccsssccsssrcssssseeees 35.33 
One month ago (December, 1927)...........:ccccccccceeecsereseeee 35.09 
Three months ago (October, 1927)............ccccccccesssseeereees 35.67 
One year ago (January, 1927) scceiccrecescesrinssccccessosescsenesescss 37.68 
Ten years ago (January, 1918)..........cccccccccscsssssscerssees 56.67 
Fifteen years ago (January, 1913)............sccsssscccesssseceeee 27.96 
MM 


operated; at Butler, Pa., 5 out of 10; at Midland, 
8 out of 12; and at Monessen, 7 out of 12. Car- 
negie Steel Co. is averaging 80 per cent. The Car- 
negie company is understood to be blowing in a 
second blast furnace of its three at Farrell, Pa. 





Valley Operating Outlook is Good 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 24.—Maintenance of 
steel output and finishing mill schedules through- 
out valley plants features this week. Of 58 
independent open hearths, 39 are making steel, 
five out of six Carnegie blast furnaces are blow- 
ing and Republic Iron & Steel Co. this week will 
relight the third out of four Haselton stacks. 
Sheet mills are operating 104 independent units 
out of 127. Tin plate activity is 100 per cent 
and strip mill 90. 





Youngstown-Inland Merger Believed Near 

Youngstown, O., Jan. 24.—An announcement 
that consolidation of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. and the Inland Steel Co. has been con- 
summated is expected to be made Jan. 25. L. E. 
and P. D. Block, chairman and president, respec- 
tively, of Inland were in conference today with 
James A. Campbell, president, and other officials 
of Youngstown. It was understood late tonight 
that an agreement had been reachced. A merger 
of the two companies would bring together 20 
blast furnaces and an annual ingot capacity of 
8,242,000 tons, resulting in the second largest 
independent. , 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 















Pittsburgh, epen-hearth ......... $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ............... 83.00 
VOURBSCOWN —cccescssscccrescocess 33.00 
SINE: * winsuccpubbcnthnvindenin 33.00 
ETRINE:  canssaisssiiecbinvedvencbeameies 38.30 to 39.30 
60) ee eae 33.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ....... 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia. ............... 43.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown ......... $34.00 
NS en en nro 33.00 
SLABS 
Pitts., Young., and Cleve.......... $33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland .............. $42.00 
rr a eee 43.00 
SKE 
All grades, Pittsburgh ............... 1.80c to 1.85c 
Standard Structural Shapes 
PUNE. &. cccseucnsceienbalattinenulbeadlanin 1.85¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.08¢ to 2.13¢ 
New York, del. ......... . 2.09¢ to 2.14¢ 
SI cectsiacstebecnenal 1.95c 
Cleveland, del. 2.04c 
SII antisncssacevdeities 1.95¢ 
Bethlehem _....... 2.00c 
Birmingham .........0+. 2.00c 
Peemne const, C44. cca 2.35c 
Steel Plates 
PR | scciistnish desist vedios 1.85¢ 
Philadelphia, del . 2.05¢ to 2.10c 
New York, del ..... 2.125c to 2.175c 
ID © cccctpooserpeneees 1.95¢ 
Cleveland 2.04¢ 
Se are eee 1.95¢ 
Coatesville, Sparrows Point.... 2.00c 
SUTIN” scicaiicetrcectotnsienpeccncencee 2.00c 
Paeciie cunt, GEE. cncccesccsncis.n. 2.25¢ 
Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............. 1.85¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing. ........ 2.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel ............ 2.12c to 2.17c 
New York, soft steel . 2.14¢ to 2.19¢ 
Chahcnae, Goft steel c.cccicscccs..... 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel, 1.85c 
Cleveland, soft steel, del. 1.8714 and 2.04c 
Birmingham, soft steel ............. 2.00c 
STINID  . shinceiisnumpssbiepastibtamecitentibed 1.95¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel... ; 2.35c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.. 1.85c¢ to 1.90c 
Chicago, reinforcing billet...... 2.20c to 2.75c 
Chicago, reinforc. rail steel...... 1.80c to 1.90c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel .................... 1.80c to 1.85¢ 
fe ee pees Re 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron...... 2.07c to 2.22c 
New York, common iron.......... 2.09c to 2.24c 


Chicago, common iron 1.90¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Strips 





Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago 
To Tonnage Users in Auto. Industry 








S.A.E. Series Number 100 lbs. Bars 
2100 (*% per cent Ni. 0.10 to 

OB0 per CONt TC) cccovssecccess $ 2.90to 3.00 
2300 (31% per cent nickel)........ 4.00 to 4.10 
2500 (5 per cent nickel) ; 
3100 (Nickel chromium) i 
3200 (Nickel chromium) . is 
4100 (Chromium. molybdenum) 3.00 to 3.10 
4100 (Cr. Mo. 0.25-0.40) _........ 90 to 4.05 
4615 (Ni. 1.50%; Mo. 0.10-0.20) 4.15 to 4.30 
5100 (Chromium steel) 0 : 
6100 ‘(Cr. V., forging) 
6100 (Cr. V., spring) 
9200 (Silico Mang., spring 

SED © seecdesaeiniasneinen 3.00 to 3.20 
9250 (Silico Mang., spring 

IEE). ccsnisensrneseennsntevennpessonins 3.00 to 3.10 
Ni. Cr. V. (Ni. 144%, Cr. 

1%, V. WED .dcssensetursspiacesnsoe 4.00 to 4.10 


a number not formally accepted by 
S. E. 

Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and 
over take the same prices per gross tons as 
same specification of alloy bars per net ton. 
Sizes from 4 x 4-inch down to 2% x 2%- 
inch take same basis plus $5 a ton extra. 
Billets smaller than 2% x 24-inch take 
bar price on net ton basis. 

Cold Rolled 

Cold rolled alloy steels take 1.00c a pound 
extra over hot rolled when mean carbon is 
0.30 or under. When the carbon is above 
0.30 the extra for cold rolled is 1.75c, in- 
cluding annealing. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base 2.80¢ to 2.90c 





No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.22¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00c¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 3.05c¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base ....... 3.05¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 28, Gary, base ... 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base ............ 3.65c to 3.75c¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.85¢ 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered ...... 3.90c 
No. 24, Birmingham, base ...... 3.90¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base* ........ 2.00c to 2.10c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.42¢ 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.20c to 2.30c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered _...... 2.25c to 2.35¢ 
No. 10, Birmingham base ........ 2.30¢ 


*Plus 10 cents for 40 inches or wider. 


AUTOMOBILE 
No. 20, Pittsburgh base .......... 4.00c 
IRON 
No. 10, Pitts., blue ann., c.l., 2.80c 
No. 24, Pitts., box annealed, 
l-pass cold rolled, carload 3.75¢ 
Mo. 24, Pitte., Gel, Cbircccccoors 4.85¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base................ $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 





STATED 
Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 
Relay, rails, Pitts. 60 to 90 Ib. 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... 
Angle bars, Chicago base........ 


$43.00 

43.00 

24.00 to 31.90 
27.00 to 30.00 
36.00 

2.75¢ 





Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.75c¢ to 2.30¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts.......... 2.80c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.......... 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand........ 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago sss 3.80c 
Tie plates, Chicago, 2.25¢ 
Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O., 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 38-inch butt steel*............ 62 50% 
1 to 14-inch butt iron................ 30 13 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less, Chicago del., 2% points less. 
*To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased on black by 1 point and a supple- 
mentary discount of 5 and 5 per cent; on 


galvanized by 1% points with a_ supple- 
mentary 5 per cent. 

Boiler Tubes 
Carload Discounts—Less-carloads 4 points 


Lower—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 





Steel 834 to B5cinch ......cccscscccsccsrscsscoess 421% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-in 9 
Seamless hot rolled 3144 to 314-inch.... 46 


Further discounts of five to seven 5 per 
cent for carloads on lap welded steel. On 
seamless hot rolled several more 5 _ per 
cents, and on charcoal from one 10 per 
cent to two 10 and one 5 per cents. 

Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m$29.00 to 30.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............ 33.00 to 34.00 


Four-inch, Chicago 40.20 to 42.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 36.20 to 38.20 
Four-inch, New York 40.25 to 41.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 36.75 to 37.75 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 


ae Ue SS —Eeeeeeeeeeee off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller aa 10 
per cent lower list. 
MO TE eats Cite renscindhacas 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
cf  %  < SR 70 off 
Rolled thread %x6 and smaller take 10 


per cent lower list. 
Lag screws 














Hoops, Pitts., 6-in. and under 2.10c to 2.20c 
Bands, Pitts., 6-in. and under 2.10cto2.20c Long ternes, _primes, No. 24 CRO FE Ie i prvitinisoccalnssontainssvitinpestassounsel 
Bands, Pittsburgh, over 6 in. 1.85c to 2.00c *Prices subject to quantity differentials. Blank bolts 
Hot rolled strip, Pitts., stamp- i = Stud bolts without nu 
ing quality, over 6-in........... 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ Wire Products Stove bolts, packages ; 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.10c to 2.40c To Jobbers in Carloads 80-10-5 with 2% off in bulk. 
Bands, Chicago, under 6-in..... 2.20c to 2.40¢ Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra Tire DbOltS ....cccsecssssssessesserecseeseseeeseeesseees 60-5 off 
Bands, Chicago, 6-in. and over 2.10c to2.20c f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. NUTS 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard Bright plain wire, No. 9 gage 2.40c a . 70 off 
coils, 1% inches and wider Annealed fence wire ................ 2.55¢ EXAGON CAP SCREWS) 
by 0.100-inch and heavier Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage RENOO  DRNOD S hccesSercsisescsisriesensrnns 80-10-10 off 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland Barbed wire, painted .............. 3.00¢ Upset 1-in. diam. and smaller............ 85-5 off 
(less than 3 tons) 3.00c to 3.15c Barbed wire, galvanized .......... 3.25¢ SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Worcester, Mass. .......... . 8.15¢ to 3.40c ; : Per 100 Ibs. Milled 80-10 off 
phe —_ A —= Upset, 1l-in. diam. and smaller....80-10-10 off 
a alvaniz ails ... J ; 
Cold Finished Steel Polished staples ...... 3.00 Rivets 
Cold finished steel] bars, drawn Galvanized staples 3.25 Struct., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve......... 2.75¢ 
or rolled, Pitts., Chi., c.l..... 2.20e Coated nails, 100 lb. kegs, sub- Structural rivets, c.l., Chicago 2.85¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) ject to Sept. 1, 1926, extra, **Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 
ee RE re Fae 2.20¢ DRDO. crcorererensenesvoersinsoerensovsbeveroeesee 2.55 er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to2.90c Woven wire fencing (retail- Chicago 70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
(Depending on size, 1;% to T-inch) ers) 12% gage, 26-in. high **Some makers quoting 70 off with 
Cold finished steel bars, Cleve. 2.20¢ 7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, freight allowed on 800 pounds or more. 
per 100 a tam Pitts..... $20.03 Washers 
“ : 4h . . Joliet, DeKa and Waukegan, IIll., An- 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist.............00- $6.75 off 
Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills........ _—~ over leveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist....$6. wears 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- Lock washers (dealers)  .........cc. 5-5 o 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 2:26 ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Lock washers (CONSUMETS)  .......ccssereseeees 85 of 
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Pig Iron 


Interest in Second Quarter Requirements 
Developing Larger Proportions—Shipments 
Continue Heavy—Prices Steady 











HILE new orders for foundry pig iron for 
W first quarter are tapering off, some good 
size sales continue to be made. 
noted especially at Cleveland and 
Muncie, Ind., melter was to close this week on 3000 
with headquarters at 
Cleveland report the week’s volume of sales as 
is noted 


tons. Furnace interests 


20,000 tons. Increased 


ITTSBURGH, Jan. 24.—The 
dearth of pig iron buying is more 
pronounced. Usually in quiet 
times some inquiries’ present 
themselves for attention, but just now 
nothing is up to test the market. Con- 
sumers continue to take iron due them 
on contracts. A few single carload 
or 100-ton sales of foundry grades 
are noted at $17.25, base, valley. 
One seller claims to have received 
$17.50, valley, for a small lot of 
malleable. A valley merchant stack 
sold 250 tons of bessemer iron at 
$17.50, valley, and one lot of 200 
tons at the same price. No interest 
is noted in basic, nominal at $17, 
valley. Low phosphorus is unchanged 
at $27, valley, for small lots. 
Boston, Jan. 24.—Pig iron sales the 
past week totaled about 3000 tons, of 


which half was placed with Mystic 
Iron Works. Some now is for de- 
livery next quarter. A Massachu- 


setts textile machinery maker is ex- 
pected to place 1000 tons this week. 
Buffalo No. 2X iron still is obtain- 
able in this market at $16.50, fur- 
nace and furnaces east of Buffalo, are 
selling on a basis delivered, equal 
to Buffalo. 

New York, Jan. 24.—New York Air 
Brake Co. has placed 1000 tons of 
malleable iron with two Buffalo 
makers. Thatcher Furnace Co., New- 
ark, N. J., has placed 500 tons of 
foundry iron for its Garwood, N. J., 
plant with an eastern Pennsylvania 
producer. Other business aggregates 
3000 to 4000 tons, including several 
hundred tons placed here for ship- 
ment to a western plant. Buffalo 
iron is firmer at $17, base, Buffalo, 
but in some instances is shaded. East- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry iron has 
sold in certain instances at less than 
$19.50, base, furnace, but $19.50 is 
being generally observed on new busi- 
ness. New inquiries include 200 tons 
of malleable for a Connecticut 
foundry. Eastern Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., bought a_ small 
tonnage of malleable. New York 
Central has placed more foundry iron 
and now is covered for its shops at 
Elkhart, Ind., and Frankfort, N. Y. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
seeks 94 tons of bessemer for its 
Harrison, N. J., plant. , 

Philadelphia, Jan. 24.—Increased in- 
terest is noted in besemer pig 
iron. Several consumers have placed 
orders and at least two _in- 
quiries are pending. Quotations 





interest 


These are 
Chicago. A 


in the 


are based on Johnstown. The 
current price is $18, f.o.b. Johnstown, 
and the freight rate to Philadelphia 
is $4.54. Standard Steel Works, Burn- 
ham, Pa., subsidiary of Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, has placed copper 
bearing, low phosphorus iron to the 
extent, it is believed, of 4000 tons. 
This grade continues $23, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. Copper free 
low phosphorus iron is $24, eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace. New York 
state low phosphorus iron continues 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace .......... $17.50 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............. 19.26 
Basic, valley furnace .........cccccsees 17.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburghy ..cccccccccccocesese 18.76 
Basic, Buffalo furnace ........ccccecece 16.50 to 17.00 
HMBC, Gel., CRBtErn PAs cccscicccccecscaxs 19.25 to 19.75 
Malleable, valley furnace .............. 17.25 
Malleable, del. Pittsburgh. .............. 19.01 
Malleable, del. Cleveland ............... 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago furnace ............ 18.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace ............. 17.50 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 20.00 to 21.00 


No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace....... 





-” 21.26 
.. 18.00 to 18.50 
17.25 


1 


del., ‘ 19.0 
19.00 to 21.00 


No. 2 foundry, 


No.2 fdy., Everett, Mass., 

No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace... 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.......... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Cleveland........ 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, del. Phila .............. 20.26 
No. 2 Virginia furnace .................... 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater.... 19.78 to 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, east N. Y. fur...... 18.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 16.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 19.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base...... 16.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del., Cincinnati.......... 19.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ........ 22.01 
No. 2 Ala., del. Chicago, river-rail 20.18 
No. 2 Ala., del. Boston, rail-water 22.91 to 24.77 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland...... 22.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis...... 20.42 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater...... 20.28 to 21.76 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila............ 20.76 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 17.50 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Boston.......... 23.15 to 23.65 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila.......... 25.04 to 25.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jersey City 25.37 to 25.87 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Boston........ 25.71 to 26.21 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh 18.51 
Low phos., standard, valley ......... 27.00 


Low phos., standard, Phila ......... 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., copper bearing fur...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Birmingham 28.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. 27.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county (Ohio) furnace, 
in per cents; 5—$22; 6—$23; 7—$24; 8—$25; 
9—$26; 10—$28; 11—$30; 12—$32; 13—$34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county (Ohio) 
furnace, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$38; 15—$40.50; 16—$43. 


Chicago.. 
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eastern district, where one user placed 4000 tons 
of copper bearing, low phosphorus iron. 
Pa., foundry ordered 2500 tons, and the New York 
Air Brake Co. purchased 1000 tons at Buffalo. 
quiries are developing for second quarter, and some 
makers are quoting current prices. 
especially numerous at Chicago. 
spring delivery to Chicago by boat are noted. 


An Erie, 


In- 


These 
Small sales 


are 


for 


$25, furnace, subject to equalization 
of freights. Several hundred tons of 
English low phosphorus iron have 
been sold at around $23.50, duty paid, 
tidewater. 


Buffalo, Jan. 24.—Purchases of pig 
iron include, about 2500 tons for an 
Erie foundry, 1000 tons of malleable 
for the New York Air Brake Co., and 
some other fair size lots, 50,000 tons in 
all. New inquiry is not large. Buffalo 
furnaces say prices in competitive 
territory are at least 50 cents above 
the former minimum _ quotations. 
Buffalo operations were reduced to a 
total of 11 furnaces, due to a change 


over at a merchant plant, but the 
number will be restored to 12 early 
in February, it is stated. Buffalo 
district iron is $17, base, for the 


foundry grade and $17.50 for mal- 
leable. 

Cleveland, Jai. 24.—Pig iron sales 
are subsiding, the volume in the past 
week reported by furnace interests 
with headquarters here amounting to 
20,000 tons, in contrast with 27,000 
tons in the week preceding. Small 
lots are predominating, though there 
was one of 2000 tons, booked by a 
merchant interest. One lot of 3000 
tons was to be placed early this week 
by a Muncie, Ind., melter. Consid- 
erable business is being closed quietly. 
Inquiries now pending before one of 
the leading makers totals 5000 tons, 
mainly in small lots. Most large 
tonnages have been placed for first 
quarter. Several small inquiries are 
noted for second quarter. All furnace 
interests report an increase in ship- 
ments. Prices in nearby territory are 
slightly stronger as $17, base, Cleve- 
land, has been obtained on small or- 
ders recently. Cleveland furnaces con- 
tinue to quote $18, base, furnace, for 
local delivery. 

The M. A. Hanna Co. has blown out 
one of its stacks at Buffalo, in which 
district it now has three active. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 24.—Lake furnaces 
continue to take a large share of 
the pig iron orders in this district. It 
is reported Cleveland furnaces have 
advanced 50 cents to $16.50, base, and 
are trying to obtain $17. A Fort 
Wayne melter is inquiring for 500 
tons. One seller booked 1000 tons 
in small lots in the past week. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—The pig iron buy- 
ing movement is continuing, with con- 
siderable second quarter tonnage in 


(Concluded on Page 295) 
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Coke 





Beehive Furnace Coke Drops to 
$2.60—Foundries Taking Full 
Quotas on Contracts 








TANDARD beehive furnace coke has dipped 15 cents from its 
recent minimum to $2.60, due to lack of new orders from fur- 
naces. Heating grades of coke are offered at $2.30 and $2.50. 

New business from foundries also has slackened after recent heavy 
buying, although foundries are taking full quotas on contracts. Mak- 
ers of by-product foundry fuel indicate no price change for February. 


sales of carloads of standard bee- 

hive furnace coke at $2.60, Con- 

nellsville, introduce a new. low 
price. Until recently the minimum 
available was $2.75, but lack of sus- 
tained buying, with no blast furnaces 
coming into the market, has weak- 
ened the price structure. Several 
sellers retain $2.75 as minimum, while 
a few buyers claim to be able to 
close at $2.50. The latter is not 
strictly standard coke, but a_heat- 
ing grade. First drawings are as 
low as $2.30, but much of this sup- 
ply is not considered good enough for 
heating purposes. Demand for foundry 
fuel has slackened. Sellers_ do not 
anticipate more business until found- 
ries accumulate more orders for cast- 
ings. Many foundries are taking full 
quotas on contracts. The usual prices 
are $3.75 to $4.25. Coke offered be- 
low that minimum is not considered 
standard. The coke ‘and coal trade 
is much interested in efforts of south- 
ern railroads to have interstate com- 
merce commission reduce coal freight 
rates 20 cents to lake ports, which 
would blast hopes of the Pittsburgh 
field participating in the 1928 lake 
shipping season, as such action would 
restore the condition prevailing prior 
to the granting of a 20-cent reduc- 
tion by that body last year to west- 
ern Pennsylvania bituminous coal op- 
erators. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region in the week ended Jan. 
14 was 47,300 tons, compared with 
45,700 tons in the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 


Boston, Jan. 24.—By-product foundry 


Piste: ot ear Jan. 24—A few 


Coke Prices 
Beehive Ovens 


Prices per Net Ton 


Connellsville furnace 
Connellsville foundry 





$2.60 to 2.75 
. 8.75 to 4.25 








New River foundry .... . 7.00to 8.00 
New River furnace ...... ie 6.00 
Wise county, foundry ...........cccs-0 5.00 
Wise county, furnace .......c.scccceeeee 4.50 
ee DD ciccttin cman 5.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del......... 9.00 to 9.40 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ........ 9.00 
Foundry, New England, del. 11.50 
ee 9.75 
Foundry, Birmingham ..........0000000+ 6.00 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del. ............ 9.75 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky. .......0..sss0s0000 7.50 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. ........00000 7.60 
Foundry, Detroit, OVENS  ...........0+ 9.00 
Foundry, Buffalo, OVENS  ...........00000 9.00 


CT a PUT Ue 


coke will continue at $11.50, deliv- 
ered in February. The movement to 
foundries is slow although foundry 
stocks are small. 

New York, Jan. 24.—The coke mar- 
ket is much quieter than in the first 
half of January. Prices are un- 
changed. Spot beehive foundry coke 
generally ranges from $3.75 to $4.25, 
Connellsville, for ordinary _ brands, 
with higher prices on special brands. 
In New England, by-product foundry 
coke continues $11.50, delivered. In 
northern New Jersey, by-product 
foundry coke is $8.30, ovens, equiv- 
alent to $9 to $9.40, delivered at 
Newark, N. J. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 24.—Foundry coke 
specifications are gaining, especially 
from automobile builders. Prices are 
steady. 

St. Louis, Jan. 24.—Demand for 
foundry coke is slow. More coke was 
carried over into the new year than 
anticipated. A number of foundries 
have sufficient to carry them through 
February. Bituminous coal continues 
dull, with prices weak. The Saline 
County Coal Corp. has closed indefi- 
nitely its No. 3 mine, where 700 men 
were employed. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 24.—Con- 
tracts for foundry coke are being 
closed and production by independent 
makers is near capacity. The quota- 
tion on by-product foundry fuel con- 
tinues $5, Birmingham. 





Ferroalloys 





Demand Improves—Off-grade Spiegel- 
eisen Less Plentiful 


New York, Jan. 24.—An interesting 
change in the spiegeleisen market in 
the last few months is the gradual 
tapering off of production of the 16 
to 19 per cent grade. This is an off- 
grade occurring in production of 
standard 19 to 21 per cent. How- 
ever, it was a factor in the market, 
generally sold at $1 to $2 a ton under 
the standard price. Production of 16 
to 19 per cent has virtually ceased 
due to furnace improvements. Spiegel- 
eisen continues $32, furnace, and this 
price has been done on a few sales 
under 100 tons. Several more con- 
sumers signed first half ferroman- 
ganese contracts at $100, duty paid, 
tidewater. It is estimated about 25 


per cent of first half tonnage re- 
mains unplaced. 

Special ferroalloys for this year are 
well under contract. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Several users 
of ferromanganese have specified ma- 
terial at $100. E. J. Lavino & Co. re- 
port all shipments this month have 
been billed at $100, seaboard base. 
The sale of English ferromanganese 
is practically nil. Better operating 
conditions among consumers are in- 
dicated by expanded specifications for 
spiegeleisen. Other alloys are shar- 
ing in the improvement. Prices are 
firm. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—It is reported 
here the ferromanganese price is to 
be $5 higher soon. Contracting is 
slow. Spiegeleisen is firmer at $32, 
but the price for quantity business 
is untested. All ferrosilicon contracts 
are closed. 


Lump Sum _ Extra for 
Small Bar Orders 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—-A new card of 
extras has been issued by Illinois 
Steel Co. on soft steel bars and small 
shapes, effective Jan. 2. The - new 
card advances the quantity differen- 
tials for small-lot orders. 


All specifications for less than 4000 
pounds of a size will be subject to 
lump sum extras for handling and 
assembling. These extras are added 
to the net price and will be deter- 
mined by the total weight of the 
size ordered. For quantities less than 
4000 pounds but not less than 2000 
pounds the lump sum extra is $4. 
Quantities less than 2000 pounds but 
not less than 1000 pounds will be sub- 
ject to an $8 extra. On quantities 
of less than 1000 pounds the lump 
sum extra is $12. These differen- 
tials contrast with differential ex- 
tras based on weight of the size or- 
dered on the preceding card which 
went into effect July 1, 1923. 

The new card also affects the size 
of hexagon bars, making a more 
limited range of size and advancing 
the extras in some cases. The extras 
for flats, rounds and squares, chan- 
nels, tees and other grades are prac- 
tically unchanged from the old card. 





ALAUAAUOELEYAUUENTUULANCAEUUOLANNUULL 


Ferroalloy Prices 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per 





cent, tidewater, duty paid .......... $100.00 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent 

GoMEStic FUPMACE .....ccccccesesesescreereee 32.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

allowed, carloads  ............scesecesessecees 83.50 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per lb. con., del... 11.00 
Ferrotungsten stand. lb. cont........ 93.00 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, 

per lb., contained, on analysis 38.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 

producers plant, net ton ........... 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload, 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent)......000 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)......... 122.50 
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Users Specifying More Heavily 
—Current Market Prices Are 
Up $1 Per Ton 


Plates 














I 


NDEPENDENT mill interests have followed the action of the 
leading producer in advancing the price of plates to 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, or equivalent, for the remainder of first quarter. 


This 


step was taken after a large portion of customers’ requirements had 
been closed at 1.80c, and therefore the increase is due to better con- 
suming rates rather than the step up in prices. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Effective Jan. 
19 the price of plates was advanced 
from 1.80c to 1.85¢ by Carnegie Steel 
Co. for the remainder of first quar- 
ter. Independent producers have fol- 
lowed suit, so that 1.85c now is the 
quotable market. Specifications against 
1.80c contracts are slightly more ac- 
tive. Awards this past week involv- 
ing plate construction have been 
negligible. Ohio river shippers con- 
template purchase of numerous barges 
in the spring. The Independent 
Bridge Co. obtained an award of lock 
gates from the state of Illinois in- 
volving 1800 tons of steel, 60 per 
cent of which represents plates. 


Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Business_ in 
plates taken at the new level of 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, has not been heavy but 
specifications against 1.80c contracts 
doubtless will be stimulated. With 
most sellers both sales and inquiry 
show a slight increase over the cor- 
responding period of December. The 
plate market may be considered 
strong both in price and demand. 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Specifications on 
1.90e contracts on plates are active 
from buyers whose orders have been 
increasing and who are taking slightly 
more material for stock. Car shop 
specifications are reported heavier, the 
total for the district during the week 
having been for about 8000 to 8500 


tons of plates, shapes and bars. For ° 


tank work in the Southwest 5500 tons 
were placed. About 2000 to 2500 tons 
is on inquiry for oil tanks. Plate 
mill operations approach 80 per cent. 
Shipments are three to four weeks 
deferred. The advance of $1 a ton 
makes the price for spot business the 
rest of the quarter 1.95c, Chicago. 
Most of the larger users have covered 
at 1.90c. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 24.—Not all 
platemakers have followed the ex- 
ample of the Bethlehem Steel Co. in 
advancing prices to 2.00c, base, Coates- 
ville, but are expected to do so short- 
ly. Considerable tonnage was placed 
in the past week as a result of the 
advance. The current price now is 
2.05¢ to 2.10c, delivered, Philadel- 
phia, with indications 2.10c will be 
the firm single price soon. The 
Dravo Contracting Co. is low bidder 
for four carfloats for the New York 
Central railroad; the Federal Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. is low for 
12 carfloats for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road and Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. is low for tugboats for the 





Pennsylvania. The Marvel Shipyard 
is low bidder for lighters for the 
same railroad. 

It erroneously was stated last week 
that the eastern plate market was 
1.90¢c, base, Coatesville, or 2.05c, de- 
livered Philadelphia. This should have 
been 1.95c, Coatesville, or 2.05c, de- 
livered Philadelphia. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











1800 tons, 60 per cent plates, 40 per cent 
shapes, lock gates for Starved Rock lock, 
Illinois river, Illinois, to Independent Bridge 
Co. 





600 tons, four sand and gravel barges 120 x 
30 x 7% feet for E. T. Slider, New Albany, 

200 tons, two maneuvre boats, United States 
Engineers, Pittsburgh, to Charles Ward En- 
gineering Works, Charleston, W. Va. 

150 tons, seven pontoons for the United States 
— Cincinnati, to Biggs Boiler Works 
0. 








| CONTRACTS PENDING 











7000 tons, 12 car floats for Pennsylvania rail- 
road; Federal Shipbuilding Co. low bidder. 

800 tons, 12 car floats, one tug and one 
lighter, Pennsylvania railroad; contract to 
be let within few days. 

500 tons, steel wharf barge, United States 
Engineers, Memphis, Tenn., 214 x 45 x 6 
feet with steel cabin; plans being prepared. 

Tugboat, Bethlehem. Steel Co., low. Lighter, 
Marvel Shipyard low bidders. 

Unstated tonnage, four car floats for New York 
Central railroad; Federal Dravo Contracting 
Co. low bidder. 


Replaces Hot Strip Mill 


Rolling capacity at the Cuyahoga 
works of the American Steel Wire 
Co., Cleveland, will be increased 80,- 
000 tons annually by the installation 
of a hot strip mill and other addi- 
tions. A new building, 70 x 480 feet, 
now is being erected to house the 
unit. When completed, the No. 2 hot 
strip mill at this division will be con- 
verted into a rod mill. 





Semitinished 





Specifications Improve — New 
Orders Light—Sheet Bars Are 
Reduced by Cleveland Maker 








Little new busi- 


© sty trom make for semifinished steel are increasing, espec- 


ially from makers of strip steel and sheets. 


ness is noted in the market, requirements being covered for 


some time ahead with regular sources of supply. 


While reports 


are heard of billets and slabs being shaded $1 recently, $32, Pitts- 
burgh, continues the general quotation. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Makers of 
strip and sheets are increasing their 
demands for semifinished steel. Be- 
cause so many users have formed reg- 
ular connections, or through mergers 
have their exclusive sources, little 
activity reaches open market chan- 
nels. Reports of $32 prices on bil- 
lets and slabs cannot be traced as 
all market quotations still are $33. 
Some strip mills recently were buy- 
ing, and it is doubted if anything be- 
low $33 was developed. Shading re- 
cently was reported on sheet bars but 
mills claim $34 still is the open mar- 
ket figure. A few small sales of wire 


rods are noted at $42. Skelp is 1.80c° 


to 1.85c, but no open market activ- 
ity is encountered. 

Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Following some 
sales of sheet bars recently at $33, 
Cleveland, a local producer has re- 
duced its general price to that level 
for remainder of first quarter. Bil- 


lets and slabs still are $33, Cleve- 
land. 


Consumers are covered for the 
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immediate future. Specifications are 
good. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—Specifications for 
billet steel reflect greater activity in 
finished steel operations. Most buy- 
ers are covered for first quarter. Bil- 
lets, 4 x 4-inch base, are $33, Chi- 
cago. Wire rods are $43. 


Purchasers To Go West 


The National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents will hold its thirteenth 
international convention and exposition 
at the American Royal building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., May 28-31. It is ex- 
pected that 1200 purchasers will at- 
tend, coming from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 
The convention program is being pre- 
pared to cover subjects especially re- 
lated to purchasing. One-hour sessions 
will be devoted to commodities like 
coal, fuel oil, iron and steel, lumber, 
textiles and nonferrous metals. 
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KS Market Section 











Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham ............ 10.65 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers) 9.00 to 9.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 ae 
NS a RECS a Seer 13.75 to 14.25 
Se ee ee 12.26 to 12.76 
Cincinnati (dealers) 12.00 to 12.50 
Cleveland, No. Wn ne 
RI, NG | TE inccacetsticninionivene 13.25 to 13.50 
Re ee ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2.... 11.00 to 11.50 
Bethlehem delivery _.............. 13.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 10.00 to 10.85 
New York (dealers)’ (yard).. 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 
Oi ER uduietncicienecicindin 12.50 to 13.00 
oe eae 15.00 to 15.50 

COMPRESSED feneraneg, 
ee . 11.50 to 12.00 














Chicago  ......... 11.00 to 11.50 

Cleveland 12.50 to 18.00 

oo Pe 10.25 to 10.75 

Pittsburgh 14.25 to 14.75 

WIENS ~ nctstecngamadinnehnbaainaiin 14.25 to 14.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

BEIT \. siciictonsnsodineheibulininnadicaniieeas 8.75 to 9.25 


Cincinnati (dealers) . 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. .........+ 10.50 to 11.00 

















3. ee ie 18.25 to 13.75 
ee ee 7.75 to 8.25 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, Loose 
Chicago 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati 9.25 to 9.75 
a 7.50 to 8.00 
St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
BNE cece ccevessenscesmrensenseovsene 11.50 to 12.00 
Buffalo ....... .. 16.25 to 16.75 
ee nr .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ........scsv 16.00 to 16.50 
RIDE. <icistncssnnncuenibtiionnceneelicmnbies 11.25 to 11.75 
Be. SN ocmumcninemmnanen 16.00 to 16.50 
STOVE PLATE 
ORE cicicsstinespnnescccvicconsnasees 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (consumers) = 11.00 
ED. sentir wee 12.75 to 13.25 
CD: COED. viteriteeserecseneveirennce 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) net. ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
SEND esissssdatenniciesbeseriennisesnosces 12.00 to 12.50 


10.50 to 11.00 
12.50 to 13.00 


Detroit (net tons) ........ 
Eastern Pennsylvania 





New York (dealers) (mill)... 8.25 to 8.50 
PUIRIEER axccscqnaiasiatiemneeenenaues 12.50 to 12.75 
Re Fee en 13.00 to 13.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — .......cs0 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.50 to 18.50 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland, billet, bloom crops 17.00 to 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 








Chicago 12.25 to 12.76 
Pittsburgh . 11.50 to 12.00 
St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Erne 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 16.00 to 16.50 
7 TS Serene eee 16.50 to 17.00 
es REIS - - scessscssetenesimsbeictciennananasionls 14.25 to 14.75 
RIINIID .cisussiisisinisttpacenniesianiiiianiaiierannild 16.00 to 16.50 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago 14.00 to 14.50 
SS eae 14.25 to 14.75 

ANGLE BARS—STEEL 








Buffalo 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago .. 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
-- ementend WROUGHT 
Birmingham 11.06 to 12.00 


10.50 to 11.00 
12.25 to 12.75 
14.25 to 14.75 
12.65 to 13.15 
12.25 to 12.75 
11.50 to 12.00 


Boston (dealers) 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Buffalo, No. 2 
Chicago, No. “ 
Chicago, No. 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).... 


Cleveland, No. 1 cccocccsccssccscsces 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...........00+ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 11.00 to 11.50 


11.50 to 12.00 
15.00 to 15.50 
.. 11.50 to 12.00 

12.50 to 13.00 


Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No. 1 . 
ee ee | eee 





WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (Gealers)  ....sccccccccsccccesccce 7.50 to 8.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .-. 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo . 12.00 to 12.50 





New York (dealers) 8.75 to 9.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
MOONEE. |. jtcissventislsptaiiexcstenaskabhoceeen 8.75 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 14.50 to 15.00 
BUSHELING 
os SE eee .. 12.00 to 12.50 


Chicago, No. 1 .... 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago, No. 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers).. 10.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 7.00 to 7.50 
Pittsburgh, No. .. 12.25 to 12.75 
St. Louis, No. 10. 25 to 10.75 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 

















MURMUR “cectcchtinisnidapsotntioncsbapenss 8.00 to 9.00 
SNIIED | scccpdtncsnsseces .. 6.00 to 6.50 
Buffalo ............. . 9.50 to 10.00 
ERC . disccaiiaceethelieiaeabieien . 8.00to 8.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 8.75 to 9.25 
Cleveland . 9.00 to 9.26 
ee . 7.25 to 17.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... .. 11.00 to 11.25 
New York (dealers) ........ .. 7.00to 7.50 
Bo a ae .- 10.50 to 11.00 
Soe RNIN cakeciinisronccentabainiincienicen 7.50 to 8.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............. 13.00 to 13.50 
Birmingham plain ............. . 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston chemical) ........ - 10.00 to 10.25 
Boston (dealers) 6.50 to 7.60 


Buffalo .. 10.25 to 10.75 






Chicago mn . 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) w. 9.00 to 9.50 
ee . 10.50 to 10.75 
SOURIIOEE  - codsatticlenevicteinnssssdeessecns es 8.50 to 8.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 11.00 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ................ 6.75 to 17.85 
Pittsburgh ... 11.50 to 12.00 
BG: TOES. occcsstecs .. 9.25 to 9.75 
MINNIE cetcndarccanthebiscospinehespeunbarconticens 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 


For blast furnace use 
Boston (dealers) .. .. 6.00 to 6.25 
IDO sccciescxisctisesenninninesvlicde . 10.25 to 10.75 
























Cincinnati (dealers) «. 8.75 to 9.25 
CO: ee . 10.50 to 10.75 
RUEIIDUD  icisivnsenincnisccisnseanessese .. 8.50 to 8.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... « 10.00 to 11.00 
New York (dealers) ........ «- 6.75 to 17.35 
RENEE iitawsinnionnnenbnnas 11.50 to 12.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
te |) ne ee ee 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) w» 8.00to 8.50 
te; BIE sceneicccnctasetancceannsnvctetees 9.50 to 10.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
SIND. \cidbbstahinnishainasicmtaniaiaaiaanamenens 10.50 to 11.00 
Chicago (net) «» 12.00 to 12.50 
CT eae eee we 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ... we 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers)  .........% 8.25 to 8.75 
St. Louis .. 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers)  .....cccccsccccseeees 6.00 to 6.50 
I a saci cael conehanshionn 11.00 to 11.50 
Chicago = 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) 12.50 to 13.00 
NII: \ Siilhachbnnabsoctiaseubaniniakbipess «w 9.75 to 10.25 
UIIINTN  cachncctestitubitennidubssintaniestion 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  ........ccscsccsesesees 6.00 to 6.50 
COI. cscasttcscmnsccinrpacines we 15.25 to 15.75 





Eastern Pennsylvania 10.50 to 11.00 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 


eee een 18.50 to 19.00 
is UOTE. atceniitnsinisinminigciiahvomnink 21.00 to 21.50 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 





Boston (dealers) .....ccscccesesseseeee 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo «. 18.56 to 14.00 
SUIINID . . Ausiscreasdenbide Mapdaiebintasacteescoilals 10.25 to 10.75 





Cleveland . 12.00 to 12.25 


Eastern Pennsylvania _ ee si 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh - 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 


Gross tons Delivered to Consumers 


STEEL CAR AXLES 





IIIS Ssccssnikssccasvcrnncticinente neds 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) ............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
NS ECTS Aaa re 17.90 to 18.50 
ROMMINIINEL > scopcentictcenscidihietpiebins 16.00 to 16.50 


21.00 to 22.00 
18.00 to 18.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 








Bes AE ~ kthuntinnsieennasinan 20.00 to 20.50 
SHAFTING 

Boston (shipping point) _........ 13.00 to 18.50 

Chicago ........ 16.80 to 17.85 

Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.50 to 18.00 

New York (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 





Ske | NED siinenickiriceccsttcngdnscncennies 17.00 to 17.50 


Tron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 







Birmingham, iF  ccccscsssseresseree 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (COMSUMETS)  .....c.seeeee 17.00 to 17.50 
I ON gee 13.75 to 14.25 
BRIN HUMOR cpsccccevesensisesveconsncsnats 15.75 to 16.25 
RANI, SUN occ co a demmosuncabainace 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago, rolled steel] ..........0+ 15.50 to 16.00 
RAINE. senkapsbeovectiishgrendetnvancloonies 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 15.50 to 16.00 


New York iron (dealers) .... 12.00 
Pittsburgh, iron . 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, steel 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, iron ..... 14.50 to 15.00 








a a ee eae eee 14.75 to 15.25 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola _ ..........00 14.00 to 14.50 
SOUR sassdisccteneb deuscamsenvatetesinnnivravesth 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery .... 15.75 to 16.25 


Chicago, No. 1 railroad ............ 14.55 to 15.10 
Chicago, No. 1 agricultural... 14.55 to 15.10 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 14.75 to 15.25 
Cleveland, cupola . 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (net tons) 12.25 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania (cupola) 16.50 to 17.00 
New York, cupola (dealers).. 13.00 to 18.50 





Pittsburgh, cupola  ..........ccccoscees 14.50 to 15.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
I ssricscatnsshaaceosencitoteseseseestinsaions 14.50 to 14.75 


St. Louis, railroad ......... . 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural .. 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis, machinery 16.00 to 16.50 


WHEE. inscwissdeinsstianeminskabaseccinniins 16.50 to 17.00 


HEAVY CAST 
Boston .... 
Buffalo (breakable) .....s00000 11.50 to 12.00 


Cleveland 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 19.00 to 20.00 








15.00 to 15.50 














Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) 11.75 to 12.00 
PEE. ctitcenteiietencmntacin 13.00 to 13.50 
MALLEABLE 
BORN, TOUR ORT ccssiccrcccrcererercssic 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo .... 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, agricultural ............... 11.75 to 12.25 
SSRIS TIEIIIIIES . .scipcocs secentsasacicrse 13.00 to 13.50 


Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 12.75 to 13.25 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 













i 12.25 to 12.75 
Cleveland, agricultural wldinaiseiiini 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland, railroad .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, auto... .. 18.00 to 13.60 
Pittsburgh, railroad ...... « 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Louis, railroad  cccocccccccoscessoes 13.75 to 14.25 

Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 

IEE ccessisccinedsinncesnies 13.50 to 14.00 
Boston (dealers)  .cccccccccccseeeee 10.00 to 10.50 
IED. ctacksonitppisestnthtyesannicenmbieia tars 14.50 to 15.00 
SUID '.. dinarsisisiguiia diasmnadeitiapadnsnaniisioucinn 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......:..c000 15.25 to 15.50 
EE. MER ~ jevcsskittensenanscaical .. 11.00 to 12.00 
Pittabeargh Gitriet  cccccesssscccccsssee 16.25 to 16.75 
St. Louis se . 15.50 to 16.00 

LOCOMOTIVE “TIRES 
NS GO. S mxovscsceeieeresioctns 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago, 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, 14.00 to 14.50 





LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
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Chicago _.... 14.00 to 14.50 
IIE thecisstiesnittpsarctoccnanin 16.60 to 17.00 
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Kid Market section 








Definite Trend Lacking as Mar- 
Scra ket Follows Finished Steel— |) quotable at $14.25 to $14.50, an ad- 
Buying Is Tentative vance of 50 cents. A recent sale at 





now quoted at $13.75 to $14 in- 
stead of $13.50 to $14. In the Val- 
ley hydraulic compressed sheets are 





$15 has stiffened the market. Most 
scrap dealers continue to look for 














NCERTAINTY prevails in the iron and steel scrap market as market. 
expected activity in steel mill operation fails to become Detroit, Jan. 24.—Small buying fea- 
marked. At Chicago consumer buying is fairly active, but tures iron and steel scrap. New busi- 


prices lack strength. In eastern centers sentiment is better but buy- 
ing is light. Recent activity, apparently based on sentiment and ex- 
pectations has settled to cautious dealing. is the single exception, demand being 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Despite fairly 
active consumer buying of iron and 
steel scrap, the undertone of the 
market is soft, following a_ period 
of unusually heavy consumer  buy- 
ing. Railroad scrap is plentiful and 
most sellers believe consumer buy- 
ing is ended for the present. The 
last sale of heavy melting steel was 
at $12.75. An important consumer 
of cast borings is out of the mar- 
ket. Several grades are quoted 25 
to 50 cents below recent prices. Short 
rails, three feet and under, are quoted 
$15.50 to $16, in contrast with some 
sales made at 50 cents to $1 higher 
a short time ago. 

Boston, Jan. 24.—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap is somewhat better. 
Prices have held in a narrow range, 
though some sales of textile cast 
were made as high as $15.25 and No. 
1 machinery at $16. 

New York, Jan. 24.—Improved de- 
mand for finished products has not 
stimulated demand for scrap. While 
operations are increasing, mills con- 
tinue to find shipments on scrap con- 
tracts are adequate. Meanwhile, 
scrap prices are largely unchanged. 
One exception is in skeleton steel, 
for which dealers are now paying 
$6.25 to $6.75, New York, against 
the inside figure only recently. This 
increase is based on some fair buy- 
ing for Harrisburg, Pa., at $10.50, 
delivered, dealers’ buying price. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 24.—Buying in 
iron and steel scrap here continues 
in small and moderate’ tonnages. 
Mills have considerable scrap in re- 
serve and are not pressed to buy. 
One large eastern steel plant has the 
largest stocks of scrap in its his- 
tory. The recent buoyant tone which 
developed here as a result of a some- 
what higher tendency in the Pitts- 
burgh district, appears to have run 
its course. 

Rails for rolling and No. 2 melting 
steel have been bought hand-to-mouth 
in fair tonnages recently and several 
small sales have been made of No. 1 
melting steel. 

Buffalo, Jan. 24.—There is a marked 
trend toward higher scrap prices. 
Dealers are making most of the ad- 
vanced quotations but small purchases 
indicate the higher market is likely 
to prevail in general business. A 
tonnage of heavy melting steel is 
said to have been sold at $15.50, the 
high price of the year and some 
dealers holding unfilled contracts have 
had to pay as much for No. 1 steel 
as the face of these contracts. 
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a steady upturn in scrap consump- 
tion and eventually a slightly higher 





ness is limited to small tonnages. 
Supply is greater than current re- 
quirements. Heavy automobile cast 


exceptionally heavy and the supply 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24—A strong un- small, and the current quotation is 
dertone prevails in iron and_ steel holding firm at $19 to $20. : 
scrap in spite of lack of consumer Cincinnati, Jan. 24.—Scrap prices 
buying. Some sales in heavy melt- which have been changed within the 
ing steel are at $15.25 and higher. month are holding well but there has 
The trade believes that with operat- been no change the past week. The 
ing schedules increasing the market Movement is light and expected busi- 
will have increased strength. Some ness has been slow developing. 
integrated plants are making enough St. Louis, Jan. 24.—There is fair 
scrap in their finishing departments scattered buying of iron and _ steel 
for their open-hearth furnaces, aug- scrap by mills, foundries and blast 
mented by reserve piles. furnace interests but the volume is 

Cleveland, Jan. 24—Iron and steel not sufficient to maintain prices at 
scrap prices are sympathetic with the the levels to which they advanced 
reaction in the Pittsburgh and Chi- Yecently and the market shows soft- 
cago districts but are little changed. ess, with a number of specific de- 
Consumption is gaining slowly, but lines. 
so much scrap is being offered that Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 24.—While 
the improvement is neutralized. Most stove plate, No. 1 cast and heavy 
consumers continue to regulate re- melting steel are moving steadily, 
ceipts closely. Dealers pay $14 for iron and steel scrap is slow. Quo- 
No. 1 melting steel. This grade is tations are unchanged. 


a 
a 











Specifications Improve—Valley 


Sheets Mills Receive Good Automotive 
Orders—Prices Fairly Steady 

















HEET demands continue to increase, although specifications and 

orders from automotive builders have not reached the point 

anticipated. Some of the valley mills report exceptionally 
good business in autobody sheets, working at 85 to 90 per cent of 
capacity, although this situation is not general. Pittsburgh makers 
note a brisk tendency in most grades. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Sheet speci- are 2.80c to 2.90c, most orders be- 
fications equal or exceed the present ing placed at the maximum. Blue 
operating bases. In one or two in- annealed sheets continue 2.10c. In 
stances incoming orders for hot mill some cases on wide sheets, 44, 48 
products are up to or a little ahead inches and up to 72 inches, the extra 
of the mill capacity. American Sheet of $2 is being obtained. On some 
& Tin Plate Co. could operate at 84-inch material a $4 extra applies. 
100 per cent for a time on its pres- New York, Jan. 24.—Considerable 
ent orders, but was at 71 per cent blue annealed tonnage for cars and 
last week. A high rate is sched- other railroad purposes has _ been 
uled for this week. Some users of booked. This business appears’ to 
full finished sheets, principally parts have gone at 2.10c, base, Pittsburgh. 
makers such as body builders, have New business in black and galvanized 
increased specifications 25 per cent sheets is small. Indications are Jan- 
in three weeks. Full finished sheets uary booking will be under those of 
are firm at 4.00c, with prospects of December. Current prices on black 
increased buying. Demand for roof- and galvanized sheets continue 2.90c 
ing sheets, seasonally improved in and 3.75c, base, Pittsburgh, respec- 
the South, makes certain mills ag-_ tively. 
gressive in endeavoring to obtain Chicago, Jan. 24.—Specifications for 
their share. Some shading of the steel sheets are not improving. 
price is noted. Galvanized sheets First quarter books are fairly 
still are 3.65c to 3.75c. Black sheets well filled but orders passed _ to 
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mills for shipment are not con- 
sidered satisfactory. Operations are 
around 60 to 65 per cent. The In- 


land Steel Co. is taking off its In- 
diana Harbor mills for this week. 
Milwaukee mills are operating full. 
Sheets seem to be one of the weak 
spots in the market. Chicago de- 
livered prices are 3.05c for No. 24 


black, 3.90c for No. 24 galvanized, 
and 2.25¢ to 2.35¢ for No. 10 blue 
annealed. 


St. Louis, Jan. 24.—Sheet producers 
and distributors report business hold- 
ing up well. Specifications on all 





grades are satisfactory. The lead- 
ing local producer is operating its 
sheet mill 100 per cent. 


Youngstown, O., Jan. 24.—Incoming 
specifications to sheet mills in this 
district continue gradually to expand 
in volume each week. Independent mills 
are operating at 82 per cent, same as 
last week. The busiest mills in the 
Valley are those making autobody 
sheets, for which demand is growing 
more insistent. Some makers of this 
grade are 85 per cent occupied and 
others 90 per cent, with orders ac- 
cumulating on books for two weeks 
ahead. Demand for common black 
also is good, with galvanized next and 
blue annealed lagging due to strip 
competition. Expectation is that 
sheets will be delayed in deliveries 
by the end of this quarter, with a 
tendency to firmer quotations. This 
appears likely to be after the 2.70c 
and 2.75c orders have been worked 
off. New sales today are being made 
at 2.80c and 2.85c for common black. 
Blue annealed is 2.00c to 2.10c, and 
galvanized 3.65c to 3.75c, while in- 
dications appear that the autobody 
sheet price, now 4.00c, will harden 
appreciably when the expected pinch 
in deliveries comes in the next month 
or six weeks. 


Cleveland, Jan. 24.—A slight eas- 
ing in the rate of sheet specifications 
was noted last week. One or two 
mill representatives in this district 
reported good releases from automo- 
tive buyers, but orders on mill books 
generally were lighter. Although 
2.80c, Pittsburgh, continues heard on 
black sheets, makers’ believe this 
price applies to mill warmers, off 
grade or other types which ordinarily 
would not take the prime level. Blue 
annealed at 2.10c and galvanized at 
’ 3.85c are being quoted but little busi- 
ness is coming in for pricing. Auto- 
body is covered for first quarter at 
4.00c. Metal furniture is being sold 
at 4.05c, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 24.—New orders 
and specifications for sheets are good. 
The new orders seem to be going at 
the old prices, and it is not likely 
the new prices will get a real test 
until March when second quarter 
needs are figured. Current prices are 
2.10c, Pittsburgh, for blue annealed, 
plus $2 extra for widths over 40 
inches; 2.70c to 2.90c for black and 
8.60c to 3.75c for galvanized. These 
prices are shaded occasionally on de- 
sirable business. 


Nicaragua received two vertical 
boring and chucking machines from 
the United States in October. 
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W.H. Davey Head of New 
Empire Steel Corp. 


Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Consolidation 
of the Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Ashtabula Steel Sheet Co., 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., Waddell 
Steel Co., Falcon Steel Co. and Em- 
pire Steel Co. as the Empire Steel 
Corp., with headquarters in Mans- 
field, O., will be declared operative 
as of last Nov. 1 when stockholders 
formally ratify the plan. Meetings 
for this purpose will be held Jan. 
31 by five of these companies and 
Feb. 1 by the sixth. 

W. H. Davey, of the Mansfield 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., has _ been 
elected president. Other directors, 
in addition to Mr. Davey are H. S. 
Pickands, Cleveland; M. C. Robinson, 
director of the Ashtabula company; 
J. D. Waddell, president, Waddell 
Steel Co.; R. L. McCorkle, vice pres- 
ident, Waddell Steel Co.; Harold 
Davey, Detroit; A. W. Wheatley, 
Lima, O.; E. C. Werner, Delphos, 0O.; 
C. S. Thomas, C. F. Smith, Lloyd 
Booth and Paul Wick, all of Youngs- 
town, O.; and C. F. Ackerman, A. I. 








Davey, C. H. Henkel, Samuel Davey, 
John Davey, F. A. Davey and W. R. 

















Jenkins, all of Mansfield. 
Tin Plate 
Shipments’ Increasing—Mill Opera- 


tions Average Over 75 Per Cent 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Shipments of 
tin plate are growing. They are fair- 
ly well balanced between packers’ 
cans and general line cans. Speci- 
fications mainly for shipment to the 
Pacific coast and the Hawaiian islands 
may swell the tonnage for packers’ 
cans above that of the general line. 
Tin plate mill operations average 
slightly over 75 per cent. Some mills 
are running practically full. Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is on a 
73 per cent basis this week, against 
74 per cent last week. The price is 
firm at $5.25, per base box, Pitts- 
burgh. 





Pipe 





Jobber and Oil Line Demands 
Lag but Mills Hold 70 Per Cent 
Operations—Cast Prices Weaker | 








and oil country goods demand is slack, tubular products mills 


A LTHOUGH jobbers are ordering only casually to replace stocks 


are operating 70 per cent of capacity. 
pected from jobbers as spring building needs materialize. 
is comparatively inactive and prices have weakened again. 


Improvement is ex- 
Cast pipe 
Shad- 


ing of $1 to $2 a ton is prevalent at Birmingham. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGES 280 AND 310 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Orders for 
standard full weight merchant pipe 
have not been developing in quantities 
expected, but jobbers gradually are 
adding to their stocks which were al- 
lowed to dwindle during December for 
inventories. By February or March, 
active buying must develop for spring 
building programs which each year 
show expansion in those months. 

Oil country demand still lags. Lit- 
tle oil line pipe is up for attention, 
but numerous gas line projects are in 
the inquiry stage. Pipe mill opera- 
tions in this territory are on a 70 per 
cent average basis. 

Boiler tube demand does not show 
much change, but in seamless tubes 
and mechanical tubing, railroad de- 
mand and antomotive needs appear 
to be expanding. 

Boston, Jan. 24.—Contract for 1000 
tons of 6 to 16-inch pipe for Water- 
town, Mass., was awarded to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. Private business 
continues the feature of the market 
here and prices are firm. It is ex- 
pected that Stone & Webster & 
Blodgett will shortly award a con- 
tract for 2000 tons of gas pipe for 
utility purposes. 

New York, Jan. 24.—Cast pipe mar- 


ket here lacks briskness, and prices 
are showing a sagging tendency. Some 
sellers have been endeavoring to main- 
tain $37.25, New York, as a medium 
on sizable tonnage, but have been 
finding this difficult. On one municipal 
job of 300 tons, a northern maker bid 
the equivalent of $26.75, Birmingham, 
and some other recent prices point 
to softness. 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Contract buying 
of cast iron water pipe continued to 
show activity. Most producers have 
good stocks and considerable shipment 
can be made from these. Few pro- 
ducers are booked beyond 20 to 30 
days. The only important project now 
in sight is 1070 tons of 6 to 24-inch 
pipe for Minneapolis bids for which 
were opened yesterday. Contract 
business is being placed on the basis 
of $28 to $30, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 24.—Several 
lettings are being reported weekly by 
cast iron pressure pipe makers here. 
Reports continue that concessions of 
$1 to $2 a ton have been given on 
$29 to $30 for 6-inch and over sizes 
of pipe. Most shipments of pipe now 
are to territory where laying can be 
done the year around. .Early spring 
demand promises to be more active. 
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have been heavier 
in quotations a few 


sales 
cut 


Soil 
since the 
weeks ago. 


pipe 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











2850 tons, Portland, Oreg., to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

2237 tons, 6 to 24-inch class B and 150, 
Portland, Oreg., to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

1521 tons, 1% to 12-inch class 150, Spokane, 
1253 tons 1% to 8-inch to Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. and 268 tons of 12-inch 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 
1244 tons, 6 to 12-inch class C and D, Van- 
couver, B. C.; bids in Feb 


1200 tons, Spokane, to Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

1000 tons, Watertown, Mass., to Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. 

651 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B, Lafayette, 


Colo.; bids in Jan. 381 

400 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, for new hospital, to United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

373 tons, 2 to 10-inch class B, Nogales, Ariz., 
to Roy & Titcomb, Tucson, Ariz. 

340 tons, 4 to 12-inch class D, The Dalles, 
Oreg., to Walworth Co. of Oregon. 

300 tons, northern municipality in New York 
state, to Donaldson Iron Works. 

271 tons, 2 to 10-inch class C, improvement 
to 285th street, San Diego, Calif.; bids 
opened. 

250 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe for Medford, Mass., 
to R. D. Wood & Co. 

250 tons, Spokane, to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, water pipe, Bedford, Mass., to R. D. 
Wood & Co. 

188 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, Chowchilla, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

165 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B, Chehalis, Wash. ; 
bids in Jan. 30. 

155 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B, improvement 
to Boundary street, San Diego, Calif.; R. H. 
Downer, low bidder. 

150 tons, 6 and 8-inch pipe, Portland, Oreg., 
to Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











2000 tons, to be bought by Stone & Webster 
& Blodgett for Massachusetts utilities. 

1200 tons, 6 and 8-inch water pipe, New Haven 
Water Co., New Haven, Conn.; bids asked. 

1070 tons, 6, 8, 12 and 24-inch pipe for Min- 
neapolis; bids received Jan. % 

300 tons, Maiden, Mass; bids in Jan. 24. 

200 tons, water pipe, Malden, Mass.; bids in. 


Fluorspar Prices Lower 


New York, Jan. 24.—Several sales 
of foreign fluorspar have been made 
at prices about 50 cents a ton below 
the recent level. Foreign spar of the 
85 and 5 per cent grade now is $15.50 
to $16, duty paid, tidewater. The 
decline is reported to be the result 
of shading of prices on domestic spar. 
Fair sales of domestic spar were 
closed in the past week at $14.50. 
Recent sales of foreign spar have 
been restricted to small lots, the 
largest order involving 150 tons. Im- 
porters are reluctant to sell large 
tonnages owing to tariff uncertain- 
ties. 


In recognition of 15 months opera- 
tion without a lost time accident, the 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
recently entertained 180 of its em- 
ployes at a theater party in Indian- 
apolis. 
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Bars 








ONSUMERS of steel bars continue to specify steadily against 
C contracts and at Chicago deliveries are being deferred. 
tivity is greater than the average for last year. 
Large users are well covered for first 


Rail steel bars and bar iron are in larger 


are being maintained well. 
quarter at lower figures. 
demand at steady prices. 


All Makers Up $1 Per Ton— 
Buying on Good Basis and De- 
livery Advancing 








Ac- 
New prices 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 280 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Specifications 
and inquiries for bar mill products 
now are above the weekly average 
for 1927. Following two weeks of 
active selling and contracting, sales 
of bar products fell slightly below a 
week ago. Mills find more difficulty 
in making urgent shipments. Bar 
and structural deliveries are deferred 
two to three weeks. Larger bar users 
have covered for first quarter. Some 
fabricators of bars for the automo- 
tive industry found they had under- 
estimated January schedules, and are 
buying again. Specifications for bars 
and other heavy finished steel prod- 
ucts likely will show a gain for the 
remainder of the first quarter be- 
cause of the advance of $1 a ton 
on finished products. This will fol- 
low a similar situation brought about 
by the advance early in December to 
1.90c, Chicago. Practically no sales 
are reported at the new 1.95c quo- 
tation. Mills are seeking to enforce 
2.05c for orders under 100 tons. At 
least one producer has been getting 
2.00c for these small-lot orders since 
the last previous price advance. 


Rail steel bar sales are increas- 
ing steadily. Considerable demand 
comes from agricultural implement 


sources. Rail steel bars to the man- 
ufacturing trade are quoted at 1.80c 
to 1.85c, Chicago Heights, with some 
strength reported. Both Chicago 
Heights mills are operating practical- 
ly at capacity. Bar iron sales are 
noticeably larger. The price is firm 
at 1.90c and producers intimate that 
this quotation soon may be advanced 
$1 a ton. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Since Jan. 19, 
when the Carnegie Steel Co. advanced 
merchant steel bars $1 per ton to 
1.85¢ effective immediately, independ- 
ents have gradually followed, the last 
being the Bethlehem Steel Corp. This 
interest now names 1.85c, Pittsburgh, 
having other prices on a mill basis in 
the East. Specifications have been 
fairly regular on the 1.80c contracts 
which started Jan. 1, being com- 
parably better than in January, 1927. 
This advance, which does not take 
any second quarter tonnage into con- 
sideration, strengthens the position of 
order books, fairly well filled at 1.80c 
and specifications already are im- 
proving. Cold bar finishers, because 
of automotive improvement, are ac- 
tive, as are other large users. Job- 
bers likewise are ordering better. 
Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Sales of soft 
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steel bars thus far in January have 
exceeded comparable December fig- 
ures for some sellers, but others have 
fallen slightly beyond. Automotive 
business continues extremely spotty, 
some small car manufacturers speci- 
fying heavily and others proving dis- 
appointing. Although sales at the 
new level of 1.85c, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland mill, have been light, the 
rising tendency promises to establish 
this figure as the market. 





Iron Ore 








Lo 


Less Lake Ore at Furnaces and Docks 
Than Year Ago 


IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 305 








Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Blast furnaces 
consumed 3,992,099 tons of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore in December, an in- 
crease of 178,462 tons over Novem- 
ber, but a decrease of 569,921 tons 
from December, 1926. The amount 
of ore on hand at lower lake ports 
and furnaces Jan. 1 was 37,581,944 
tons, 843,807 tons less than one year 


prior. The Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association reports the following: 
Tons 
Ore consumed in November ............ 3,813,637 
Ore consumed in December ................. 3,992,099 
Increase in December  ..........ccccc0cec0 178,462 
Ore consumed in December, 1926........ 4,562,020 


Ore on hand at furnaces Jan. 1, 
1928 sesecee 80,977,605 


pbidiiaiiaaiibaaidcibiiiietidinsabitbambedatapsaiindaaiantaaset 6,604,339 

Total at furnaces and Lake Erie 
ee eer nee 37,581,944 
po ee SS FL: | 


Coast Plants Merge 


Judson Mfg. Co., with plants at 
Oakland and Emeryville, Calif., with 
capacity of 60,000 tons per year of 
merchant bars, plates and small struc- 
tural shapes, and the Pacific Rolling 
Mill, San Francisco, with capacity of 
48,000 tons per year of rolled prod- 
ucts, have consolidated under the name 
Judson-Pacifie Co. 


C. J. Maas is president of the Jud- 
son Mfg. Co., Edmons Lyman, vice 
president, R. B. Girdwood, secretary, 
and T. A. Maas, treasurer. E. B. 
Noble is president of the Pacific Roll- 
ing Mill, H. F. Hedrick, treasurer, 
and A. E. Wilkins, manager. 
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Structural Shapes 


Increasing Prices Appear to be Stimulating 
Business—Contracts Include 22,000-Ton Lot 
at Cleveland and 15,000 Tons at Boston 











EATURING activity of the 
was the awarding of 22,000 tons for Cleveland 
Terminal work and 15,000 tons for a building 
in Boston. Other large awards, including 8500 tons 
for a bank in Chicago, placed the week above sea- 


structural week 


vancing prices 


quiries of the week include 7000 tons for a viaduct 
replacement in Milwaukee and numerous other 
projects requiring 1000 tons or more. 

Following the lead of Carnegie Steel Co. in ad- 


a ton, independent producers 


sonal average. Inquiries indicate that many build- have taken similar action, with reports that a 


ers are quickening their plans for construction to 
purchase steel before further price advances. In- 


New York, Jan. 24.—Announcement 
of a $1 advance at Pittsburgh by 
the Carnegie Steel Co. followed by 
a similar advance by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. in its mill base, is having 
a stimulating influence on shape prices 
here. It is believed that shortly the 
market here will be fully established 
on a 2.145c, base, as a minimum for 
large quantities. Inquiry is improv- 
ing, with a feature the issuance of 
plans for the 4000 to 5000-ton state 
office building to be erected here. 

Boston, Jan. 24.—Developments in 
the plans for the New England build- 
ing, which will be one of the largest 
in the country and a notable addi- 
tion to the Park square district of 
this city have proceeded to the point 
of awarding the structural contract 
for 15,000 tons to McClintic-Marshall 
Co. and the New England Structural 
Co. This is the largest tonnage 
placed for any one job in this dis- 
trict for several years. 

Buffalo, Jan. 24.—Delivery of 10,- 
000 tons of structural for the New 
York Central terminal here is well 
under way. <A _ 500-ton order was 
taken during the past week and sev- 
eral fair sized lots are ready for 
early covering. Between unfilled 
shape and rail orders the largest 
shape units in the district are being 
kept busy on double turn. The pre- 
vailing price for ordinary lots is 
1.95¢c, Lackawanna. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Last week was 
one of the lightest shape fabricators 
ever have encountered. The latest 
improvement projected for the city is 
a public hall, destined probably to re- 
quire over 7500 tons of steel. This 
condition existed during the week of 
the latest price advance of $1 per 
ton inaugurated Jan. 19 by the Car- 
negie Steel Co., going to 1.85c. Since 
that date independents have followed, 
including..¢hec Bethlehem Steel Co. 
which now “quotes 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 
The new 1.85¢ price applies only for 
the remainder of this quarter and in 
some directions a still higher figure is 
indicated as a_ possibility for the 
second quarter. Already _ specifica- 
tions against 1.80c contracts are 
growing. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—Specifications 
continue heavy for plain structural 
material, and both inquiries and sales 
are slightly ahead of a week ago. 
The structural market is_ benefitting 
to some extent by active specifications 
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from the car builders for orders. 
About 10,000 tons in fresh inquiry 
has appeared from the building in- 
dustry. Awards during the week were 
in excess of 10,000 tons, some of 
this being small-lot business. Smaller 
fabricators are fairly well situated 
as to bookings, but prices submitted 
for jobs still are irregular. Mills 
now are asking 1.95c for all new 
business for first quarter, the present 
1.90e contracts being closed. 

Philadelphia, Jan, 24.—Other struc- 
tural steel mills are expected to fol- 
low the advance of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. in raising plain material prices 
$1 to 2.00c, base, Bethlehem, equivalent 
to 2.13c, delivered Philadelphia. The 
past week was featured by increased 
bookings at the old price. Eastern 
mills are running 65 per cent of 
capacity to full. 

Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Letting of 22,- 
000 tons in Chicago today for Cleve- 
land Union Terminal work featured 
the shape market. Fabricators an- 
ticipate renewed activity in the local 
structural market following an un- 
usually quiet week. No awards of 
size were noted and inquiries were 
confined to only two or three taking 
more than 100 tons each. Plain ma- 
terial has steadied at 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, as minimum for all tonnages 
not covered on first quarter contracts. 
Another advance of $1 a ton is being 
rumored in the market to become ef- 
fective before April 1. 


AUSERTA ERT STVORTRPOARTGENLAA PCREG AUC SENA1 NEA TAAUA HANAN SAP AED PnERA Hs 


Avnenille Compared 





Tons 
Awatda this WOOK .......ccsccccscesss 67,041 
PURE BREE WIE Sivisceeninscsiovsvenscce 31,045 
Awards two weeks ago................ 58,24: 
Awards this week in 1927 ........ 20,570 


Average weekly awards, Dec..... 31,428 
Average weekly awards, 1928.... 51,626 
Total awards to date, 1927....142,322 
Total awards to date, 1928....154,879 








CONTRACTS PLACED 











22,000 tons, Cleveland Union Terminals project, 
Medical Arts, garage and mercantile units, 
Cleveland, to American Bridge Co. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, Chicago, archi- 


tects. 


further advance will be made before second quar- 
ter contracting begins. 


15,000 tons, store and office building, Park 
Square district, Boston, awarded to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. and New England Structural 
Co. 

8500 tons, Foreman National Bank building, 
Chicago, to Hansell-Elcock Co. 

2500 tons, Garment Center building for B. F. 
Lindheimer syndicate, Jackson boulevard and 
Franklin street, Chicago, to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. 

2000 tons, 31l-story Smith Bros.-Young office 
building, San Antonio, Tex., through Mc- 
Kenzie Construction Co., general contractor, 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

2000 tons, paper mill buildings for Fraser 
Paper Co., Madawaska, Me., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

1700 tons, Censolidated Paper Co. building, 
Monroe, Mich.; to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
1700 tons, water board building, Detroit, to 

Mahon Structural Steel Co. 

1500 tons, bridges for Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, Philadelphia, to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

1250 tons, Medical building, Wilshire boulevard 
and Westlake avenue, Los Angeles, to Union 
Iron Works. 

750 tons, bridges for the New York Central 
railroad in Indiana, divided, 500 tons to 
Pethlehem Steel Co. and 250 tons to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works. 

720 tons, lock gates for Starved Rock lock, 
Illinois river, Illinois, to Independent Bridge 
Co. 

700 tons, 10-story apartment, East Twenty- 
second street, New York, to Easton Struc- 
tural Steel Co. 

700 tons, 10-story apartment, for Fred F. 
French, East Forty-third street, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

600 tons, two unidentified apartments, New 
York, to a local fabricator. 

500 tons, building for Western Fruit Express 
Co., Fresno, Calif., to Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. 

500 tons, Hecker-Jones-Jewell elevators, Buf- 
falo, to Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

486 tons, involved in following three contracts: 
State bank, Eighth avenue and Forty-third 

street, New York, 
4-story apartment, Scotland road, Orange, 
N . 


Enclosure for sludge beds, for Barnes Engi- 
neering Co., Lodi, N. J., all going to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

400 tons, dam gates for North States Power 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., to Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co. 

400 tons, highway bridge at La Crosse, Wis., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

360 tons, Wieland Dairy Co. building, Tripp 
street, Chicago, to A. Bolters’ Sons. 

350 tons, state viaduct work, route 106, North- 
ern New Jersey, to unnamed fabricator. 

350 tons, Women’s Athletic club, Oakland, 
Calif., to Herrick Iron Works. 

325 tons, Catholic church and a bakery build- 
ing, New York, to a local fabricator. 

300 tons, bridge over Snake river at Swan 
Valley, Idaho, to unnamed interest. 

300 tons, bridge over Tennessee river at Miles 
arty. Tenn., to St. Louis Structural Steel 
0. 

250 tons, apartment, Flushing, Long Island, 

Y., to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

245 tons, three girder spans for Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific railroad, to 
American Bridge Co. 

225 tons, garage, 310-12 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, to Kues Bros. 

150 tons, highway bridge, New Jersey, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

130 tons, James Gallagher service station, Up- 
per Darby, Pa., to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 
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125 tons, Merchants & Farmers bank, Ann 


Arbor, Mich., to Whitehead & Kales Co. 

115 tons, Fern Rock Terminal, department of 
city transit, Philadelphia, to Montgomery 
Iron & Steel Co. 

110 tons, factory for Western Industries, at 
Stege, Calif., to Jansen Iron Works. 

100 tons, bridge over Nooksack river, What- 
comb county, Wash., to Wallace Bridge & 
Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, theater at Columbia, Mo., to St. 
Louis Structural Steel Co. 


East 
Dreier 


apartment, 223-29 
New York, to 


Unstated tonnage, 
Fifty-fourth street, 
Iron Works. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 























7500 tons, public hall, Pittsburgh; in prelimi- 
nary stages. 

7000 tons, new Sixteenth street viaduct at 
Milwaukee; bids on fabrication and delivery 


only to close Feb. 10. Bids on erection later. 


5500 tons, Thirty-first street bridge, Pitts- 
burgh; bids close Feb. 1. 

4500 tons, Steuben club, Chicago; bids in 
Jan. 27. 


4000 to 5000 tons, state office building, New 
York, general contractors’ bids to be opened 
Feb. 14; plans call for 12 stories but only 
nine will be erected now; this project was 
referred to in last week’s issue as involving 
an estimated total of 8000 to 9000 tons. 

3500 tons, Robey street bridge, Chicago; bids in 
Jan. 31. 

1700 tons, highway bridge over Illinois river, 


Pekin, Ill.; bids being received. 
1000 tons, bridge, Providence, R. I.; three- 
fifths of general contract to J. W. Bishop 


Co., Worcester, Mass., at $1,354,364. 

1000 tons, highway bridge for New Hampshire; 
bids asked. 

900 tons, apartment, 39 Prospect street, Brook- 
lyn, ' 

800 tons, apartment, 112-20 East Twenty-second 


street, New York. 

800 tons, column cores, for building at Hudson, 
Canal and Watt streets, New York; bids 
asked. 

800 tons, 14-story office and bank building, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

800 tons, Detroit-Windsor tunnel; bids in. 

800 tons, Temple Sholem building, Chicago; 
inquiry revived. 

750 tons, chapel and other buildings, for 
Fordham university, New York; bids asked; 
previously noted as involving an _ unstated 
tonnage. 

700 tons, garage building for Home syndicate, 
Chicago. 

700 tons, building for University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind.; steel bids asked. 

700 tons, First National bank building, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

600 tons, apartment, 105 East Twenty-seventh 
street, New York; bids asked. 

500 tons, garage, Albany, N. Y.; bids asked. 


500 tons, Ambassador apartment house, Centre 
award 


avenue, Pittsburgh; bids in, early 
expected. 
400 tons, state hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fruit Express 
contract to 
steel not 


400 tons, ice plant for Pacific 
Co. at Fresno, Calif.; general 
Lynch-Cannon Co., Los Angeles, 
yet placed. 

300 tons, garage, Mt. 
270 tons, apartment, 
streets, San Francisco; 
250 tons, apartment hotel, Springfield, Mass. ; 
E. J. Pinney Ine., Springfield, contractor. 
250 tons, branch for Borden Farm Products 
Co., Hollis, Long Island, N. Y. 
233 tons, bridge over Clark Fork 
ders county, Mont.; bids opened. 
200 tons, Steel Improvement & Forge Co. plant, 


Vernon, N. Y. 
Pacific and Laguna 
bids being received. 


river, San- 


Perkins avenue, Cleveland. 

200 tons, municipal building, East Orange, 
200 tons, theater, Leominster, Mass., general 
contract to Walter H. Barker, Taunton, 
Mass 


tons, St. Paul’s Methodist church, Fifty- 
eighth street and Avenue D, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


175 tons, state hospital, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Ruppa & Battle, low bidders. 

150 tons, factory building, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
bids asked through J. G. White Engineering 
Co., New York, contractor. 

150 tons, new state highway bridge, Atkins, 


ich. 
150 tons, American Gas association building, 
Cleveland; Osborn Engineering Co.. engineer. 
150 tons, Roosevelt high school addition, Erie, 
Pa.; bids being taken. 
Unstated tonnage, hospital nurses home, 
Worcester, Mass.; general contract to J. W. 
Bishop Co., 109 Foster street. Architects 
Fuller & Delano Co., 44 Front street. 
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ConcreteBars 


New England Award of 5000 
Tons Features Market—Ris- 
ing Prices Stimulate Buying 

















WARDS in concrete reinforcing bars were heavier during the 
past week, being featured by a 5000-ton letting for a Sears, 


Roebuck & Co. building in Boston. 


Inquiry is more active 


and prospects for heavier business during the next few weeks are 
brightened by the impetus which rising prices have given to buyers 
although many large users are covered on contracts. 


REINFORCING 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Placing of 3000 
tons of rail steel reinforcing bars for 
the manufacturing, warehouse, and 
power plant buildings of the new 
plant for the Campbell Soup Co. in 
Chicago, is the largest award in this 
district for some time. The [Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. will build two ex- 
change buildings for Chicago. An 
active small-lot business is reported 
by most fabricators, operating 60 to 
65 per cent. Considerable heavy ton- 
nage work is being figured. Billet 
bars are slightly firmer at a minimum 
of 2.20c. Rail steel bars likewise are 
tending toward firmness at 1.80c to 
1.90¢e. 

New York, Jan. 
conerete reinforcing bar project to 
be awarded here in several weeks, 
involving 5000 tons for the new build- 
ing for Sears, Roebuck & Co., Boston, 
has been placed with Concrete Steel 


24.—The largest 


Co. Several other projects have ma- 
terialized. Sellers of concrete bars 
generally advanced to 1.90c, _ base, 


Pittsburgh, fer mill shipments and it 
is expected, now that the mills have 
advanced their price to 1.85c, that 
they shortly will be asking 1.95c on 
concrete bars for mill shipment. The 
advance in the mill price has not ex- 


tended to warehouse’ stocks here 
which continue to be quoted from 


280c to 3.24c, base delivered locally. 

Boston, Jan. 24.—Concrete Steel 
Co. was awarded the 5000-ton con- 
tract for the reinforcing steel to go 
into the Sears-Roebuck building, in 
the Park Square district. Numerous 
small orders continue. 

Buffalo, Jan. 24.—Present demand 
for reinforeing bars is small and 
steelworks production is light. In- 
quiry is coming out more freely and 
sellers look for good spring business. 
Large lots are quoted 1.90c, Lacka- 
wanna. Orders filled from steelworks 
stocks are taken at 2.25c, up, Buf- 
falo district delivery. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24. — Growing 
strength in concrete bar prices has 
had the effect of causing a number 
of jobs to be closed. Three awards 
involving 560 tons were let. A num- 
ber of projects are up for early at- 
tention but on work running into 
April a minimum of 1.90c now is be- 
ing quoted. That figure was quoted 
this week on 2000 tons for a ware- 
house project for the Northside, Pitts- 
burgh. The minimum price available 
on mill shipments is 1.85c. 

Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Inquiries and 
awards in the concrete bar market 
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of this district during the past week 
involved less than 500 tons total, ac- 
cording to several sellers. A _ good 
total of accumulated pending work 
remains to be placed, but fabricators 


expect the current dullness to con- 
tinue for several weeks. New billet 
bars have moved up to 1.85c, Cleve- 
land mill or Pittsburgh, following the 
merchant bar advances. Rail steel 
continues 1.65c to 1.75¢, mill, with 
little tonnage closed. 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards: this welt) ...0iccccsieccss0ss 12,066 
Awards Vast WEG: ...cccccccescessccc 7,476 
Awards two weeks ago ............. 6,298 
Awards this week in 1927 ........ 2,195 
Average weekly awards, 1928.... 8,613 
Average weekly awards, 1928.... 8,613 
Total awards to date, 1927 15,049 
Total awards to date, 19238........ 25,840 








- 
CONTRACTS PLACE 


= ————}} 








5000 tons, building for Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
in Park Square district, Boston, to Concrete 
Steel Co., through Hegeman-Harris Co. 


3000 tons, rail steel, Campbell Soup Co. plant, 


Thirty-fifth and Rockwell streets, Chicago, 
to Calumet Steel Co. 
1000 tons, unit of sewage work, Akron, O 


in addition to 1200 tons 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 


to Truscon Steel Co. 
recently placed with 


500 tons, warehouse for R. H. Macy & Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., to Concrete Steel 
Co., through Barney-Ahlers Construction 
Corp., New York. 


500 tons, Union Bag Co. plant, Tacoma, Wash., 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 


326 tons, Stony Gorge dam, Orland, Calif., 
281 tons to Pacific Coast Steel Co. and 45 
tons to Laclede Steel Co. 

300 tons, state highway viaduct, Newark, 
N. J., to Igoe Bros., through Charles Meade 
& Co., New York. 

300 tons, addition to William Penn Hotel, 


Pittsburgh, to Carlem Engineering Co. 


220 tons, apartment houses in St. Louis, to 
Laclede Steel Co. 

200 tons, rail steel, hotel for H. L. Stevens 
& Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, to Concrete En- 


gineering Co. 
160 tons, footings, Grant building, 
to Truscon Steel Co. 
150 tons, court house, 
Truscon Steel Co. 
110 tons, addition ,to Queen Anne high school, 
Seattle, to Pacific Rolling Mills. 

100 tons, Penbridge apartment hotel, Evanston, 
Ill., to American System of Reinforcing. 
100 tons, Donaldson Warehouse Co., Pittsburgh, 

to Electric Welding Co. 
100 tons, Bartell Drug Co. building, Seattle, 
Coast Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh, 


Providence, R. I., to 


to Pacific 
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CONTRACTS PENDING | 








3800 to 4500 tons, rail and river terminal, Cin- 


cinnati. 


2000 tons, warehouse for Point Improvement 
Co., and Baltimore & Ohio railroad, Pitts- 
burgh, in connection with flood prevention 
program; bids about to be asked. 

1200 tons, Camden rail and harbor terminal 
warehouse, Camden, N. J.; Cramp & Co., 
contractors. 

800 tons, Quaker City Coid Storage Co. ware- 


house, Philadelphia; up for revised bids. 


400 tons, 200 tons each bars and bar joists, 
Mayview hospital development, Pittsburgh; 
Nicola Building Co., low bidder. 

180 tons, hospital, Marcy, N. Y.; Felton Con- 
struction Co., Buffalo, contractor. 

175 tons, State hospital, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Ruppa & Battle, low bidders. 

120 tons, Victoria avenue bridge, Riverside, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

100 tons, county bridges, Erie county, N. Y.; 
bids to be taken soon. 


100 tons, water plant, Sewickley, Pa.; contract 
about to be awarded. 
100 tons, administration 
ing school, Morganza, 
Feb. 15. 
Unstated 
National 


building, boys’ train- 
Pa.; bids close 


tonnage, building at Pittsburgh for 
Biscuit Co., New York; bids close 
Feb. 4. 


Unstated tonnage, Irving-Kildare, and Lake- 
view-Lincoln exchanges for Illinois Bell Tele- 











phone Co., Chicago. 
Refractories 
} 
Refractories Users Begin Taking 


Larger Shipments—Prices Firm 
REFRACTORIES PRICES, PAGE 307 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Releases 
against refractory contracts are more 
lively and call for slightly larger 
amounts of brick. This is taken to 
mean that stocks generally are low, 
particularly since prompt deliveries 
are required in every instance. Stocks 
were allowed to dwindle, in some cases 
to the danger point, on account of 
the taking of inventories and now with 
increased operations, repair programs 
are being speeded up and brick are 
needed. Prices are stable. Kiln op- 
eration does not exceed 50 to 60 
per cent as an average, which means 
that some plants still are down to a 
25 per cent basis. The chief item 
of interest in connection with new 
construction is the building program 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O., embracing two or three 
open-hearth furnaces, four soaking 
pits, ete. A large amount of brick 
too will be required shortly by the 
Koppers Co. for by-product coke oven 
installation under way or _ contem- 
plated. . 


Engine Room Is Damaged 


While repairing a breakout in the 
hearth of the No. 3 stack of the 
Algoma Steel Corp., Sault Ste Marie, 
Ont., a gas explosion occurred dam- 
aging the dust catcher, gas main sys- 
tem and blowing engine room. Com- 
plete repairs will require several 
weeks. Meanwhile, preparations are 
being made to place the No. 4 stack 
in blast. 


Total export of vertical boring and 
chucking machines from the United 
States in October was 5. 
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Rails, Cars 





Rail Inquiries at Chicago Total 
40,000 to 50,000 Tons—Pacific 
Fruit Express Seeks 2000 Cars 








interest. 


xs and track accessory activity continues the center of the 
railroad 


on inquiry with a fair quantity of track fastenings. 


Western mills figure about 50,000 tons 


Pacific 


Fruit Express is in the market for 2000 cars but other large lists 


are lacking. Illinois Central 


car program. 


is reported contemplating a 4000- 
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Chicago, Jan. 24.—Actual inquiry 
before western mills for standard 
steel rails approximates 50,000 tons. 
No important rail tonnage was placed 
during the week. It is understood 
that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific budget is to call for the pur- 
chase of 40,000 to 50,000 tons of 
rails, and it is expected this road will 
buy soon. Light rail business is 
quiet, following recent buying. 

The 15,000 tons of rails for the 
Pere Marquette now are on mill books. 
The Nickel Plate is out for 3000 to 
4000 tons of tie plates and spikes. 

Some miscellaneous track fasten- 
ings orders have been placed, and in- 
quiry continues high. Operations are 
being speeded up steadily in track 
fastenings, the average for all ma- 
terial being a 60 to 70 per cent pro- 
duction. Departments engaged in tie 
plate and angle bar output are nearly 
at capacity. Rail mill operations also 
are being speeded up and now are 
above 80 per cent for the district. 

Steel producers and car builders in 
this district report about 3000 to 3500 
cars shaping into definite inquiry. It 
is understood Illinois Central will buy 
4000 miscellaneous cars and that Rock 
Island will purchase 14 motor cars 
and about $6,500,000 worth of other 
rolling stock and equipment. South- 
ern Pacific is building 500 steel frame 
box cars in its shops at Sacramento, 
Calif. 

New York, Jan. 24.—While involv- 
ing few large lists, car demand con- 
tinues active, both inquiries and 
awards being fairly numerous. Al- 
though it is likely that the total for 
this month will not approach the 
high figure of December, it appears 
certain January will be at least a 
fairly good month. 

Following is a comparison of car 
awards by months, 1927 figures being 
revised from previous reports: 








1928 1927 1926 1925 

Jan. 14,710 8,830 1,695 
Feb. 5,960 12,895 5,510 
March 4,955 8,895 4,730 
April 3,675 4,615 5,060 
May 5,425 4,448 6,985 
June 7,440 4,285 1,835 
July 2,295 1,265 800 
Aug. 1,181 152 2,875 
Sept 682 3,335 7,905 
7 886 2,840 11,145 
on 1,189 3,925 11,685 
S| aides civineicios 14,897 8,990 16,885 
NNN =. sisrsisiatbiinds | satoameice 57,845 60,575 177,110 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Light rail or- 
ders are spasmodic. Buying is not 
extensive by active coal companies. 


Orders mostly are for single carloads 
but producers feel that no more ton- 
nage would be bought even if they 
did cut the price, which therefore re- 
mains firm at $36. The rerolled prod- 
uct is available at $34. 

Relaying rails are stronger at $27 
to $30 since fully 95 per cent of the 
sales recorded are at $28 and $29 
per ton. 

The track accessory situation re- 
mains unchanged. Track spikes both 
large and small, are quoted at 2.80c. 
Operations are 70 per cent. 








CAR ORDERS PLACED 
-_ 


H. C. Frick Coke Co., 641 hopper car repairs, 
to three unstated builders. 

Great Northern, eight dump cars, to Koppel 
Industrial Car & Equipment Co. and five 
gasoline electric coaches, to J. G. Brill Co. 

Manila railroad, 50 flat cars, to Gregg Co. 

New York, Westchester & Boston Railway Co., 
10 additional electric passenger cars, to 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Northern Pacific, 50 caboose car underframes, 
to Siems-Stembel Co. 

Southern, one combination baggage and mail 
ear, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Texas & Pacific, two business cars, to Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Siam government, eight locomotives, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., one locomo- 
tive, to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo, two locomotives, 
to Montreal works of American Locomotive 
Co. 

Western Lumber Co., one locomotive, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 














CAR ORDERS PENDING 











Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 150 ballast cars 
and nine miscellaneous coaches. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 500 box cars; in- 
quiry definitely issued. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming, 250 ore cars. 

Lehigh & New England, six caboose cars; in- 
quiry revived. 

Manila railroad, 50 box cars, bids asked; these 
are in addition to 50 flat cars placed with 
the Gregg Co. 

Pacific Fruit Express, 2000 refrigerator cars; 
formal inquiry issued. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 

bodies; bids asked. 

St. Louis-San Francisco, five rail motor gaso- 
line-electric cars. 

St. Louis Southwestern, six freight car under- 
frames. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 12 box cars. 

Wilson & Co., Chicago, 300 refrigerator cars; 
bids asked. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Union Pacific, 15 extra tender«tanks in addi- 
tion to 23 Pacific-type locomotives previously 
noted. 


50 gondola car 
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Wire 





Larger 
Prices 
Only Weak Spot 


Shipments and Higher 
Mark = Situation—Nails 











and this may be seasonal, 


Demand for other wire products 


N AILS supply the only softness in the wire products market 


is brisk and shipments are increasing. Prices are sustained 


at the new level, with recent discounts applying. 
prices are deemed low by makers, compared with costs. 


Present higher 
Heavy 


specifications before the rise have furnished large order books. 
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Chicago, Jan. 24.—Shipments of 
wire products, except nails, are con- 
siderably heavier than in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Operations 
of western mills are close to 70 per 
cent. Nails still form the weak spot 
in an otherwise brisk wire products 
market. Specifications and sales in 
nails are easier than in other lines 
and some shading is reported on at- 
tractive inquiries. Despite the situa- 
tion in nails, western mills report that 
$2.60 is holding. Plain wire is 2.45c, 
Chicago, or western mill. 

Worcester, Mass., Jan. 24.—Wire 
buying continues steady, with prices 
firm. The gradual increase in ad- 
vance buying continues, but in rather 
limited lots. There has been a bet- 
ter call for manufacturers’ and ag- 
ricultural wire. American Cable Co. 
has been awarded a contract for cables 
for a suspension bridge over Mount 
Hope bay, at Bristol, R. I., in addi- 
tion to its recent contract for cables 
for the international bridge at De- 
troit-Windsor. Mill operations con- 
tinue between 65 and 70 per cent and 
wire is 2.55c, Worcester. Nails are 
slow to improve. 

New York, Jan. 24.—Demand for 
steel wire for general manufacturing 
purposes is better than producers had 
expected. There has been a_notice- 
able demand for material for im- 
mediate shipment. Plain wire con- 
tinues firm at 2.40c, base Pittsburgh. 
Wire nails are $2.55, base, Pittsburgh, 
to jobbers, and $2.60 for the small 
trade, and the new extras are be- 
ing observed. There has not been 
much test so far because buyers gen- 
erally laid in large stocks at the 
old prices. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Wire prod- 
ucts makers are holding to the higher 
price schedule and the Dec. 1 card 
of extras applies. Nails are $2.55 
and plain wire 2.40c, which it is 
claimed are low when actual produc- 
tion costs are considered. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 








Buying Is at Better Rate and Prices 
Are Firm 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Orders for 


nuts and bolts have been more sub- 





stantial, than in December. Rivets 
have improved but not so markedly. 
Some carload orders for rivets are 
received each week for railroad and 
structural fabricating shops and only 
price is 2.75c. Jobbers are adding 
slightly to stocks of nuts and bolts. 
Larger users are more willing to or- 
der ahead but still buy actual needs 
only. The carload buyer still enjoys 
a 70 per cent off price. The smaller 
purchaser is given 60 off. Opera- 
tions of nut, bolt and rivet makers 
here are 55 to 60 per cent. 

Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Specifications 
for bolts and nuts continue in good 
volume, demand from automotive and 
jobbing interests featuring the mar- 
ket. Operations average about 65 per 
cent. Prices are firm. Rivet buying 
shows some improvement but lacks 
the briskness of bolts and nuts. Little 
spot business is being placed. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—Owing largely to 
activity in the automotive industry, 
demand for bolts and nuts has in- 
creased slightly. Operations are 55 
to 60 per cent. Farm implement pro- 
gram is considerably above the sim- 
ilar period last year. Prices are 
steady at 70 off for larger buyers 
of bolts, and 55 to 60 off for smaller 
buyers. The contract price for car- 
load lots of structural rivets is 2.85c, 
Chicago, but 3.10¢c is being obtained 
for some small lots. 





Strip Steel 











Heavy Shipments and New Bookings 
Make Active Situation 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Heavy ship- 
ments of hot and cold rolled strip 
steel are eating into backlogs but 
these are augmented by new business. 
Automotive and allied lines are buy- 
ing better and diversified consuming 
lines are active as well. Prices at 
which backlogs have been collected 
are referred to as being “unsatisfac- 
tory” but the interests who wish to 
inaugurate a minimum of 3.15¢e (1 
to 3 tons) on cold strips are not hav- 
ing it all their own way, some mak- 
ers still being willing to quote 3.00c, 
which means the market on 3 tons 
or more is still 2.75c to 2.90c. One 
or two large customers claim to have 
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a 2.65¢c price but continue to place 
orders with makers who will not meet 
that level. 

Some hot strip mills show a tend- 


ency to stiffen but the situation is 
keenly competitive. Certain mills 
are willing to name low figures to 


obtain tonnage. Hoops and bands are 
2.10c to 2.30c; material two to six 
inches wide 2.00c to 2.10c; six to 12 
inches 1.80c to 1.90c, with a _ tend- 
ency to 1.90c. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—Buying of hot 
rolled strip steel in the Chicago dis- 
trict is improving. Automotive parts 
makers are more active and in some 
cases have found January estimates 
below actual needs. The tendency of 
a number of consumers to order lots 
of only a few hundred tons continues 
to distress producers whose operating 
costs are being run up by frequent 
roll changes. Strips wider than 6 
inches are 2.10c to 2.20c, although 
an effort is being made to stiffen. 
The narrower sizes are 2.20c to 2.40c, 
Chicago, but sellers are endeavoring 
to fix a 2.30c minimum. 

Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Automotive and 
stamping manufacturers are taking 
heavier tonnages of hot and cold 
rolled strip steel in this district. Sev- 
eral mills report a distinct improve- 
ment in specifications during the past 
week. Little new business is com- 
ing out except an occasional carload. 
Hot strip under 6-inch width is be- 
ing quoted 2.05c, Pittsburgh, and 6 
to 12-inch, 1.85¢c. Cold finished strip 
is steady at 2.75¢ for 3 tons or over 
and 3.00c for 1 to 3 tons of a size. 
An advance of $2 a ton is expected 
over these levels within the next few 
days. 





Cold Finished Steel 








Better Bookings and Shipments Give 
Market Strength 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 280 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Substantial 
betterment in bookings and_ speci- 
fications, with accordingly bettered 
shipments, are noted in cold finished 
steel bars over January a year ago. 
Orders from the automotive indus- 
try are heavier. Buyers still are 
ordering only for current needs, not 
adding to stocks, but makers believe 
this policy creates a more stable busi- 
ness structure and are satisfied that 
it shall continue. Cold finishing op- 
erations are on the basis of 70 or 
75 per cent, and 2.20c appears firm. 
The recent advance in hot bars in- 
dicates any change in cold finished 
bars will be upward. 

Cumberland, Md., Jan. 24.—Turned 
and ground shafting has been ad- 
vanced $2 per ton, effective Jan. 16, 
carload bases now being as follows: 





Pe NOE ia dead Ssiideacihcnernasvecauavadsdace 2.90c, base 
ES) en 2 ST 
ME Ue PIU a cenilccdsneccunspincasntadatudansaionxens 2.60c, base 
x ee ee 


These prices are subject to stand- 
ard card of extras dated Dec. 24, 
1927, which calls for an extra of 10 
cents per 100 pounds for shipments of 
less-carloads and for quantity extras 
for lots of 4000 pounds. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices 





New Business Light but Little Shading of 
Develops—Tin Recovers 
from Lowest Level Reached in Two Years 


Suddenly 














Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 








Copper Straits Tin 

Electro Lake Casting New York Lead 

delivered delivered refinery Spot March New York 
Jar 1s 14.10 14.25 13.871 54.62% 54.62% 6.50 
in. 19 14.0714 14.25 13.8714 54.75 54.75 6.50 
Jar 24 14.0714 14.25 13.8714 55.00 55.00 6.50 
Jar 23 14.07% 14.25 13.8744 55.75 55.65 6.50 
Jar 24 14.10 14.25 13.871 55.37! 55.371 6.50 


EW YORK, Jan. 24.—New bus- 


iness has been light in non- 

ferrous metals the past week 

but prices have been firm. 
Prices ‘have yielded in spots, but this 
tendency -has been confined to a few 
points for early shipment, and not 
generally obtainable from all pro- 
ducers. Tin turned around suddenly 
after falling to the lowest price in 
more than two years. All metals 
showed a stronger undertone at the 
opening of the week. 


Mill products prices held unchanged 
the past week. Not much new buying 
was done but brass mills are operat- 
ing at good rates. More interest is 
shown in copper wire and it is expect- 


ed to result in orders soon. 
Copper—Some metal slipped back 
to 14.00c, Connecticut, again but the 
quantity obtainable was limited and 
for early shipment, while nearly all 
producers held firm at 14.12%4c. Very 
little business has been done. Some 


metal has sold for midwest delivery at 


14.25c. Export sales have been more 
active than domestic, with the price 
unchanged at 14.50c cif. European 
port. 

Zinc—Prime western metal _ sold 
down to 5.60c, East St. Louis, for 
prompt and 2% points more for fu- 
tures, but business was not large. On 
Monday the market looked a little 
firmer. The Joplin ore market was 


unchanged at $36 a ton with sales 
larger than output for the first time 
in many. weeks except during the 


holiday shut-down. 

Tin—Prices turned upward several 
days ago as sharply as they had been 
Short covering probably 


was one of the principal factors in 
the recovery. The Far East continued 
to sell down for a time, but became 
stronger on Saturday. On Monday 
and Tuesday the Singapore market 
was closed and that may have been 
one reason for quietness here. On the 


other hand users usually get out of 
the market when it rises rapidly, and 
this quietness resulted in a little 
sagging tendency from the top of the 
recovery. 


Lead—Prices are a little firmer but 


without much change after some 
prompt metal went a shade under 
6.30c, East St. Louis. The market 


has become active in the past few 
days, with all classes of users repre- 


sented for prompt-February _ ship- 
ments. 

Aluminum—Shipments are more 
active but new buying is not large. 
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Prices are firm, with the open market 
at the same price level as the domestic 
producer.—Daily Metal Trade. 


Quicksilver Shade Easier 

New York, Jan. 24.—Quicksilver is 
a little lower at $123.50 to $124 a 
flask, most of the metal though being 


held at $124. A moderate amount of 
business has been done lately. The 
market in Europe is easy. 
Mill Products 
Base prices cents per pound f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high) 18.75 
Copper, hot rolled - 22.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut 4c more) 10.00 
Zine (100-pound base) ainenenaiaiee 10.00 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 3’’ to 72’’ wide 81.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
Yellow brass (high) ... : 23.621 
Copper ee 24.50 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, free turning) 16.50 
Naval brass : 19.25 
WIRE 
Copper, small lots sition 15.62% 
Yellow brass (high) sees 19.25 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
New York . a ; A eae, ee 
CRRCRIO . cecasivreis 9.25 to 9.50 
Cleveland cuanto 9.50 to 10.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
Chicago 6.75 to 7.00 
Cleveland 7.25 to 7.50 
ZINC 
New York 8.50 to 3.75 
Cleveland ........ iii ennai 8.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York sianiesasussrecse 11.50 to 11.75 
Poston . 10.75 to 11.25 


.. 10.50 to 11.00 
11.50 to 11.75 


RED BRASS BORINGS 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


New York widinentniat 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland Seis ; 7.50 


LIGHT COPPER 








New York . 10.00 to 10.25 
Chicago 9.50 to 9.75 
Cleveland _....... initidaeccua nae 10.00 to 10.25 
LIGHT BRASS 
Boston s ieihicleliisshicaiice esata 6.00 to 6.50 
Chicago 6.25 to 6.50 
Cleveland RE SN eee 5.50 to 5.75 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland. ............ EEE 17.00 
Borings, Cleveland 9.00 
RE; SSRI. cidecscccmsvanp ns ubscbucen 12.00 
GR IIE. Sn vesedilidestabevencecenumaanels 12.00 to 12.50 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12................ 17.00 to 18.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 sees 12.50 to 12.6214 


ae ! MTT TTRT TTT TTT TNT TT TTT TPT T TT 





Lead East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
6.30 5.60 23.90 10.80 35.00 
6.30 5.60 23 10.87% 35.00 
6.30 5.60 11.00 35.00 
§.30 5.6214 23.90 10.90 35.00 
6.30 5.65 23.90 11.00 35.00 








I Coke By-Products 














Naphthalene Prices Ease Off as Spring 


Buying Develops 
New York, Jan. 24.—Contracting 
for naphthalene for spring delivery 


is now being done at somewhat lower 
prices, flakes being 5 to 5% cents, 
works, and balls 6 to 6% cents. 
Light oil distillates are in increas- 
ing demand, with improved opera- 
tions in the automotive industry an 
important contributing factor. Both 
pure and 90 per cent benzol are being 
purchased in heavier quantities by the 
rubber industry and toluol and com- 
mercial xylol by the paint and lacquer 


t 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot Contracts 


Pure benzol $0.23 
£0 per cent benzol 0.23 
Toluol Ee ” Lecsaspeses 
Solvent naphtha an Se 
Commercial! xylol 0.36 





0.19 to 0.20 


Phenol 

Per Pound at Preducers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes 0.05 to 0.054% 
Naphthalene balls 0.06 to 0.07% 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 


Sulphate of ammonia $2.30 to $2.35 


VUNUNUALONA AU 


manufacturers. Pure and 90 per cent 
benzols are firm. Phenol is holding 
around 19 to 20 cents for the larger 
lots. 

Sulphate of ammonia is firm at 
$2.30 to $2.35, delivered, for domestic 
account. Spot demand continues as- 
tive, the fertilizer industry supple- 
menting its long term contracts. Pres- 
ent steadiness is particularly pro- 
nounced in view of restricted opera- 
tions. It is believed it will be an- 
other month before improvements in 
iron and steel operations will be ma- 
terially reflected in the output of 
sulphate of ammonia. Export demand 
is slack with the market nominal at 
$2.30 to $2.35, port, for material in 
double bags. 


Orders received by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in 
1927 amounted to $309,784,623 com- 
pared with $327,400,207 for 1926, a 
decrease of 5 per cent. 
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Warehouse 





Increasing 





Stability in Prices General Trend 
but 


of Market—Demand Remains Spotty 
Improvement Is More Evident 











LEARING up of the _ highly 

competitive state of prices in 

the Philadelphia district ap- 

pears to be under way, plac- 
ing that territory in accord with the 
general tendency to increase stabil- 
ity in market levels. Although a few 
localities report lagging sales, the 
volume of business has turned up- 
ward. 

Further advances in shapes, plates 
and bars by some of the leading mills 
is having a further firming effect on 
these products in the New York met- 
ropolitan warehouse market, but it is 
not likely to lead to any early re- 
vision. Trading over the past week 
has been only moderate, but sales 
this month have been in excess of 
most expectations. 

Severe winter weather has slowed 
up building operations in the Buffalo 
district, reducing demand for ware- 
house materials used in construction. 


only fairly well, but sellers look for 
brisk spring business to develop about 
March 1. 

While January business to date is 
below the corresponding period a year 
ago. St. Louis warehousemen report 
a fairly satisfactory business. Orders 
are small in size, but come from a 
broader variety of consumers. De- 
mand for building materials has sub- 
sided seasonally. 

Demand for iron and steel ware- 
house products at Detroit, shows little 
change. Orders continue to be re- 
ceived in good numbers but individual 
requirements continue small. Demand 
is diversified and prices are steady 
and unchanged. 

More stability is noted in _ steel 
warehouse prices at Philadelphia, but 
the low quotations on plates, shapes 
and bars, 2.30c, base, delivered locally, 
on lots of more than a ton, and 2.40c 
on lots of less than a ton have not 


no time, however, have sold at less 


than 2.50c. Black and_ galvanized 
prices have been adjusted and now 
are 4.25¢c, base, for black and 5.10c 
for galvanized, an advance of $2 a 
ton. Stocks of Swedish steel have 
been modified at Philadelphia; only 


rounds are being carried at present, 
flats and squares having been elim- 
inated. 

It is expected that one Philadel- 
phia jobber will announce a quantity 
extra method of selling plates, shapes . 
and bars within the following week. 

Cincinnati warehouse business local- 
ly has revived to a considerable ex- 
tent. Price changes’ reported in 
other territories have not yet been 
made in the local territory. 

Cleveland warehouses report spotty 
business in the past week, improve- 
ment being noted by several, and a 
mild lessening by others. Demand 
for sheets continues in good volume 







































































General merchant lines are moving yet been withdrawn. Some jobbers at from sheet metal fabricators. 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS ae otutints 3.40c St. Louis 3.60¢ Seattle 4.00¢ 
: 2.60c to 3.31c evelan 3.00¢ St. Paul 3.75¢ St. Paul 3.90¢ 
oe eam # c ° 3 265e Detroit < 8.180 Tulsa 4.20c to 4.56¢ TUS orsesssessssesscens 4.71¢c 
— ince... 3/400 No. 24 BLACK SHEETS 
pe 3.30¢ TRO: OEE siccicessice 3.34¢ Baltimore 3.60¢ to 4.30c Baltimore 4.16¢ 
. \ Philadelphia ........ 2.30c to - = Boston _........ a 5.00¢ Boston 5.50¢ 
Cleveland oOo, Pittsburgh Buffalo 4.20c Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Detroit .....00.0+ 3.00¢ Po , “ey ences : prs > ov on amaag 8 8c Chicago 4.15¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.50c ortlan _ttneeeneanes -00c HICALO «0... BFC ——-_—- ICA BO ereressesereee tt 
San Francisco 3.15¢ Cincinnati 4.05c Cincinnati ............ 4.40c 
Los Angeles 3.40¢ se 3.00 Cleveland 3.75 Cleveland 3.65¢ 
New York .......... 3.24¢ UNC evelan -75¢ ; 

: - 3.25¢ Detroit _..... 4.10c Detroit 4.15c 
Philadelphia. ......... 2.30¢ to 2.80c 3 35 Ft. Worth New York 4.49 
Pittsburgh _.......... 2.85¢ to 2.90¢ os Ma 4.70¢ , ' = 

3.75¢ to 4.16¢ Los Angeles ...... 5.10c Philadelphia _...... 3.65¢ 
Portland — cccccocccere 3.00c N Tore 3.75 to 4.00 Pittsburgh 4.25¢ to 4.50 
San Francisco 3.15¢ PLATES Phil OPK essere .75¢ to 4.00c Pa paella c 
iladelphia ........ 4.15¢ Seattle 5.00c 
Seattle accesses 3.00¢ Pittsburch 3 75 St. Paul 4.40c 
St. Louis 3.15¢ Baltimore Sttewisie saan — ; 
St. Paul 3.25¢ Boston ccccocessee 3.865c Sn nein 4.80c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
EON. sastexmcncaainss 8.75c to 4.06c¢ Buffalo _...... 3.40¢ a 5.00c Rounds, Flats 
IRON BARS ee ae eee «St. Louie .... 4.45¢ Baltimore ey ‘R15C 
— 2.60c to — Cleveland, %%-in. - + age eee a ae Prenat — 4.55¢ 
oston ; . and thicker .... fae) sae ee a AEEEED.  ccevsecese -95c 4.45¢ 
— yom Cleve., 3/16-in..... 3.20¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS pe wiescars oa 4.10¢ 
icago . ERIE. sckstaitnncsess 3.10c Yincinnati ...... -85c 4.35c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ Detroit, 3/16-in 3.30¢ —— secenesnsdy 4.30c to 5.45¢ Cleveland _...... 3.65¢ 4.15¢ 
Detroit 8.00c Ft. Worth ........... 4.00¢ OBCOM — sreeserensessere 5.85¢ Detroit ....ecc0c 3.85¢ 4.35 
e GEE ceccececcees Buffalo 5.05 c 
Ft. Worth we 3.50c Los Angeles ...... 3.40c ro voll 480e Los Angeles... 5.250% rss 
New York  ...... 2.80c to 3.24¢ New York (sheared Cin - Aig 4.90 New York .... 3.80c 8.80¢ 
Philadelphia 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ and universal) 3.84c cinnati ..... ee Philadelphia .. 3.256 8.75¢ 
St. Louis New York (floor) 5.25¢ ec 4.50¢ Pittsburgh 3.60c 4.10c 
a as Philadelphia ........ 2.30¢ to 2.80¢ Ft 2 seseees ron Portland ......... ee 
r ¢ = 7 4 . ° 5 
REINFORCING BARS Lie —— 2.50¢ at Los Angeles 5 30c ee oan satu 
Baltimore J: <« qelllaemaaeta s.00e New York .... - 4.60cto4.70e = St. Paul ........ 7 ao 
Boston __...... : ia. Senaion 3.15e Philadelphia 5.00c Se 4.66c  5.16¢ 
Buffalo _.......... 2.75 3.00 Pittsburgh  ......... 4.60c *Rounds only. 
Cincinnati iy 3.25¢ i, =e 5.65¢c 
San Francisco 5.35¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cleveland . 3.35¢ i 
Detroit _......... a " $.75e to 4.16¢ NI scscscacsnsehie 5.75e —- 0.100-inch, 
Ft. Worth : pe Buffalo” = s ase 
fie «BATE. eneshcrscccscves ; 
a tee ie No. 10 BLUE ANNEALED s's8e — Chicago* 6.100 
a og sees ‘ SHEETS Cincinnati 7.16¢ 
Philadelphia _ Baltimore _..... — 3.10¢ to 3.66c : F nner pall sevenene 5.95c 
Pittsburgh : Boston, 3/16-in... $.915c Baltimore 4.06¢ CETOIE aeessesesseees 6.05¢ 
*San Francisco.... 2.85¢ Buffalo __... ie 3.70¢ NE assiesse 4.015¢ Lao I sesenees 5.00c 
**San Francisco.. 3.10c Chicago . 3.50c Buffalo 4.05¢ RE Ae reveeee : __ 4.75et 
a eee 3.00c Cincinnati 3.60c Chicago 3.65¢ , Net base, straightening, cut- 
St. Louis me 3.15¢ Cleveland 3.25¢ Cincinnati 3.95c —~, boxing one ton or more. 
Tulse sccccccsreses . 8.75 to 4.00c —Detroit _.......... 3.50¢ Cleveland Oe mill, size and quan- 
Youngstown 2.30¢ Ft. Worth 4.70¢ ee eee 3.65c ity extras. 
*Carload. **Less carload. Los soaten nia ies a ts Pein seneseee bom SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
New York .......+... -50c to 3.89¢ os Angeles ........ .25¢ New York dut 

STRUCTURAL SHAPES Portland — ..ssscscsssss 4.00¢ = New YOrk recsoosoee 3.99¢ Hollow drill steel Pa.000 
Baltimore 2.60c to 3.41c Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ Philadelphia lie 3.40¢ Iron bars, rounds 6.25¢ 
Boston , 3.365c Pittsburgh ............ 3.10¢ Pittsburgh ......... 3.60c Flats and Squares 
Buffalo 8.40c San Francisco .... 3.75¢ Portland _sevennsannes 4.00c Baltimore, New 
CUE innnaes 8.10¢ BORED cccicasiccsrereses 4.00c San Francisco .... 4.00c York, Phila...... 6.60c 
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of Market Section 


Steady Buying on Coast 


Most Lines Show Larger Sales Than Year Ago—Prices 
Hold, Though Somewhat Weak 


AN FRANCISCO, Jan. 21.—(By 

Air Mail)—Trading in iron and 

steel products continues fair for 
this season and some fair sized lots 
have been placed, including 2237 tons 
of cast iron pipe for Portland and 
1521 tons for Spokane and 1250 tons 
of structural shapes fof an _ office 
building in Los Angeles. Prices are 
firm in most lines with little shading. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Demand for foundry pig iron and 
coke is by no means heavy and most 
sales and inquiries recently have 
called for relatively unimportant ton- 
nages. One importer of English 
coke expects 4000 tons of beehive and 
by-product material will arrive next 
week. This material will be dis- 
tributed between the foundries in the 


POUL Lee Le Ce 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 








NRC POI $25.00 to 26.00 

Utah foundry .... 25.00 to a 

*German .......... se 425 

*Indian ........ .. 24.00 to 25 00 

PEIN 4 cic aidiiubintinciemneineialidaiipm nina 24.50 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 





northern and southern part of Cali- 
fornia, with several hundred tons go- 
ing to North Pacific ports. No change 
in prices is noted. 


Bars, 


Awards of concrete bars this week 
totaled 746 tons, bringing the aggre- 
gate for the first three weeks of the 
year to 11,411 tons, compared with 
3289 tons for the first three weeks 
of 1927. The largest award involved 
326 tons for the Stony Gorge dam at 
Orland, Calif., most of which was 
taken by Pacific Coast Steel Co. Over 
5000 tons is pending. Prices in the 
bay district continue weak and 2.25c 
is still quoted in cases on out-of-stock 
. material. 


Interest in plates centered in award 
of five 21,000-barrel and two 80,000- 
barrel tanks for Petroleum Securities 
Co. to Western Pipe & Steel Co. This 
fabricator also booked the contract 
for the erection of three 100,000- 
barrel tanks, the material having 
been purchased and fabricated by 
the United States Steel Products Co. 
over a year ago. Port Townsend, 
Wash., placed an additional 250 tons 
of: riveted steel pipe with the Steel 
Tank & Pipe Co., bringing the total 
for the first unit to 850 tons. Bids 
on the second unit, calling for 16,000 
feet of 24-inch pipe, will be opened 
Jan. 27. So far as can be ascer- 
tained 2.25c c.if. is being maintained 
by all producers. Awards to date 
this year total 2025 tons, compared 


Plates and Shapes 
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with 3500 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1927. 

Included among the larger awards 
of structural shapes this week was 
1250 tons for an office building on 
Wilshire boulevard, Los Angeles, 
booked by Union Iron Works, and 350 
tons for Women’s Athletic club, Oak- 
land, taken by Herrick Iron Works. 
Awards this week aggregated 2115 
tons, bringing the total for the first 
three weeks of the year to 7742 tons, 
compared with 7370 tons for the 





same period last year. An award is 
expected to be made on a 6000-ton 
office building and a 2300-ton church 
and office building in San Francisco 
within the next ten days. Pending 
business is over 27.000 tons. Prices 
continue firm at 2.35c c.i-f. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe awards aggregated 
4571 tons and brought the total for 
the first three weeks of the year 
to 7784 tons, compared with 6033 tons 
for 1927. Awards involved 2237 tons 
for Portland, booked by the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., and 1521 tons for Spokane, most 
of which was taken by Pacific States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. Pending busi- 
ness totals well over 8500 tons. 


Northwest Trade Strong 


EATTLE, Jan. 18.—Awards of 
S steel products the last week to- 

taled 500 tons of reinforcing ma- 
terials and 4000 tons of cast iron pipe. 
Pending business in structurals and re- 
inforcing is heavy and includes ma- 
terials involved in a number of large 
projects. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices on merchant bars are 
steady at 2.35c, but on reinforcing 
materials competition continues keen 
between the two local plants so there 
is no fixed price. Operations at both 
mills are steady and unchanged. There 
is no foreign inquiry for bars but 
local plants are bidding on 125 tons 
of reinforcing for delivery in the 
Hawaiian islands. The only award 
of moment this week, 500 tons for 
Union Bag Co.’s new plant at Ta- 
coma, went to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 
Reinforcing business pending approxi- 
mates 4000 tons, including 2000 tons 
for the Bon Marche building, Seattle, 
500 tons for the Diablo dam, Seattle, 
275 tons for the Northern Life build- 
ing, Seattle, 750 tons for the Vet- 
erans’ hospital, Portland, and mis- 
cellaneous bridge work in this state. 

An unstated tonnage of plates is 
involved in an additional contract to 
be awarded by Port Townsend, Wash., 
bids to be received Jan. 27. Con- 
siderable wood pipe is involved but 
one section of the project calls for 
16,500 feet of 24-inch steel and wood 
pipe. Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Port- 
land, was awarded 1000 tons for one 
unit of this improvement early this 
month, material being furnished by 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

There were no awards for struc- 
turals this week but several jobs are 
pending, including 2200 tons for the 
Northern Life building, Seattle, un- 
stated tonnage for the Bon Marche, 
Seattle, 1000 tons for Union Bag Co. 
plant, Tacoma, and 235 tons for Wind 
river bridge, Skamania county, bids 
to be opened Jan. 31. Bids will be 
received at Missoula, Mont., Jan. 20 
for 250 tons for Clark Fork river 
bridge. About 600 tons of channels, 
angles and plates will arrive next 
week at the Puget Sound navy vard 


for the scout cruiser now on the 
ways. W. B. Roscoe, Billings, Mont., 
has been awarded the contract for 
constructing the steel and concrete 
bridge over Snake river, Bonneville 
county, Idaho, on his low bid of $81,- 
584, tonnage unstated. 


Finished Materials 


Price schedules of wholesale job- 
bers are unchanged. Business is not 
particularly brisk although out of 
stock items are in fair demand. 
Spring activity has not yet developed 
and the month’s average is normal 
compared with previous years. Sheets 
are moving in fairly good volume. 


Pipe Market Active 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., through H. G. Purcell, 
northwest representative, has _ been 
awarded the contract for furnishing 
Portland, Oreg., a total of 2850 tons 
of cast iron pipe. The same city 
awarded to the Pacific States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah, the con- 
tract for furnishing 60,000 feet of 
6-inch pipe at 66 cents and 2400 feet 
of 8-inch pipe at 94 cents. Spo- 
kane has placed contracts for 1450 
tons, 1200 tons going to Pacific States 
and 250 tons to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. The 
Dalles, Oreg., contract for 340 tons 
is pending. Vancouver, B. C., will 
receive bids Feb. 7 for furnishing 
50,000 feet of 6, 8 and 12-inch cast 
iron pipe. 


Put Stocks on New Basis 


Toronto, Ont., Jan. 24.—Directors of 
the Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Que., and its subsidiary, the 
Dominion Engineering Co., have de- 
cided in the case of both companies 
to issue new stock, at $50 per share, 
on the basis of one for every eight 
now held, and have placed both com- 
panies on a $2.60 dividend basis. 


October exports of chucks for ma- 
chine tools from the United States 
totaled 1122. 
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Two States Participate 


in Rate Case 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Representa- 
tives of the Pennsylvania public serv- 
ice and the Ohio public utilities com- 
mission will sit with an examiner for 
the interstate commerce commission 
during a hearing, beginning here Jan. 
30, on freight rates on rods, bolts, 
nails, rivets and wire. When carriers 
last May were ordered to adjust rates, 
they canceled application of billet 
rates on all kinds of steel rods in 
coils instead of reducing rates on wire 
rods in straight lengths to the lower 
billet basis of rates applying to wire 
rods in coils. The tariffs, then sus- 
pended, cause the present hearing. 


Standard on Chain Link 
Fence Adopted 


Washington, Jan. 24.—A commer- 
cial standard on chain link fence and 
chain link fabric, worked out at a 
recent conference between manufac- 
turers and the department of com- 
merce, will be effective for the year 
ending Jan. 15, 1929. The standard 
heights adopted are 5 to 10 inches 
inclusive and the gages 6, 9 and 11. 
Meshes have been simplified to 1% 
and 2 inches. The approximate per- 
centages of reduction are 57 per cent 
in heights, 66 per cent in gages and 
60 per cent in meshes. A _ standing 
committee has been named by the in- 
dustry to serve as a liason with the 
department of commerce. The stand- 
ard is subject to an annual revision 
conference. 


Places Cold Strip Mills 


Rolling equipment for the new cold 
strip department of the Sharon steel 
Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., recently was 
placed with the E. W. Bliss Co., 
Brooklyn. About half of the mills 
will be of the cluster type. Backed- 
up mills of this type were described 
in the April 15, 1926, and Nov. 24, 
1927, issues of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Some of the new stands will be 
arranged in tandem and will be equip- 
ped with roller bearings, motor screw- 
downs and a Clark-type control, which 
permits the strip to be rolled under 
tension. 


Iron, Steel Foreign Trade 
Drops in 1927 


Washington, Jan. 24.—Preliminary 
figures on foreign trade in iron and 
steel for 1927 indicate a total of 


2,108,969 tons of exports and 750,467 
tons of 


imports. This corresponds 





with exports of 2,167,048 tons and 
imports of 1,111,090 tons in 1926. 

December exports totaled 168,428 
tons, while imports were 64,188 tons, 
compared with exports of 177,928 tons 
and imports of 61,882 tons in Novem- 
ber. 

Scrap exports in December amount- 
ed to 22,668 tons and of tin plate 
15,856 tons. December imports in- 
cluded 14,529 tons of shapes and 14,299 
tons of pig iron. 


Management Groups Plan 
Winter Meeting 


The American Management associa- 
tion will hold its winter convention at 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, Feb. 6-9. 
In connection with this meeting, the 
Institute of Management will hold its 
second annual technical meeting on 
Feb. 6; office executives will conduct 
their semiannual conference on Feb. 
10, and the salary administration 
group will meet on Feb. 11. The pro- 
gram for the winter meeting is as fol- 
lows: 


Tuesday, Feb. 7 
Incentives for Executives 

“Different Incentives for Different Classes of 
Executives,”” by Howard Coonley, president, 
Walworth Co. 

‘Legal Aspects of Compensating Officers and 
Executives,” by Judge John E. Mack. 

“Incentives for Staff Executives,” by Frank A. 
Ketchum, executive vice president, Graybar 
Electric Co. 

“The Essentials of Partnership,” by Henry S. 
Dennison, president, Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Wednesday, Feb. 8 
Making the Budget Function 

“Making the Master Budget Function,’’ by 
Ralph H. Allen, vice president, Thomas A. 
Edison Ine. 

“Making the Budget Function in the Field,’ 

Wetmore, general manager of 

Wilson & Co. Inc. 

Pensions 

“Pensions: A Problem of Management,” by 

Edward §S. Cowdrick. 
Thursday, Feb. 9 

“Developing Executive Talent,’’ report of in- 
vestigation for the association by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, professor of education, University 
of Chicago. 

“The New Point of View on Training—Tech- 
nique of Training on the Job,” by H. G. 
Kenagy, Life Insurance Sales Research bu- 
reau. 


branches, 


Blast Furnace and Coke 
Oven Men To Meet 


The Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven association announces 
that its mid-winter meeting will be 
held at the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 17. At the morning ses- 
sion separate round-table discussions 
will be conducted for the discussion 
of blast furnace topics and coke oven 
topics. At a single session to be held 
in the afternoon topics of more gen- 
eral interest will be considered. 


New Mill Being Installed 


Six stands of 20-inch face rolls are 
included in the 19-inch mill now be- 
ing installed at the Kokomo, Ind., 
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division of the Continental Steel 
Corp.. for rolling sheet bars or bil- 
lets. ‘The mill will be driven by a 
5000-horsepower synchronous motor 
and have a monthly production of 
40,000 to 50,000 tons. Initial roll- 
ing is expected to start in April. 


Geo. M. Laughlin Jr. New 
J & L Chairman 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Directors of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. to- 
day elected George M. Laughlin Jr., 
vice president, as chairman of the 
board to succeed the late B. F. Jones 
Jr. 

The Jones & Laughlin consolidated 
income account for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1927 shows total earnings af- 
ter expenses, including repairs, main- 
tenance and estimated provision for 
all taxes, of $2,638,621. Less reserves 
for depreciation and depletion, earn- 
ings are $1,067,805. After deduct- 
ing bond interest and other obliga- 
tions, amounting to $173,693, the net 
income stands at $1,397,123. The 
deficit after dividends is $343,333. 

Net income for 1927 was $11,238,- 
939 after dividends. Surplus at the 
end of the year was $53,413,072. 











Pig Iron Shipments Heavy 


(Concluded from Page 281) 


sight, as major first quarter needs 
are being filled. Inquiries for sec- 
ond quarter are becoming active, those 
for 300 to 600 tons being especially 
numerous. An inquiry is out from a 
Chicago melter for 1000 tons, and 
another for 1000 tons for a Milwau- 
kee user. A western Michigan melt- 
er placed 1000 tons of malleable. The 
malleable situation is improving slow- 
ly. The foundry melt is gaining. Re- 
ported small sales to be shipped by 
boat next season are not disturbing 
the $18.50, base, Chicago furnace 
price, to which leading sellers are 
adhering. Silvery sales are light. Char- 
coal iron sales are fairly active at 
$24, furnace. It is reported January 
pig iron shipments may increase 20 
per cent over December. 

St. Louis, Jan. 24.—Purchasing of 
pig iron has subsided. Sales in the 
past week amounted to about 2300 
tons. About 1000 tons consisted of 
malleable grades, placed chiefly with 
users in Illinois, Missouri and Iowa. 
St. Louis Gas & Coke Corp. booked 
2100 tons. The Commonwealth Steel 
Co. has put an additional furnace 
in operation. Pig iron prices are 
steady. The leading local producer 
is operating at capacity, and is ship- 
pe tonnage equal to current out- 
put. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 24.—Pig iron 
sales are about equal to production, 
but shipments fall short. Quotations 
continue at $16, base, Birmingham. 
Indications are that there will be a 
rush in delivery in February and 
March. The present schedule of blast 
furnace operation will be maintained, 
ten furnaces on foundry, seven on 
basic and one on a special grade. 
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December Shapes Orders 
Gain Slightly 


Washington, Jan. 24. 
tonnage of new orders for structural 
December totaled 238,500, 
an inerease over November and like- 
wise over last December, according to 
department of commerce figures: 


Computed 


shapes in 








Per Ship- 
Actual cent of Computed ments 
tonnage capacity tonnage computed 
Total 
. ie 2,760,660 2,796,000 
1926 
Dec. 04,345 71 225,780 213,060 
Total sai 67 2,553,540 2,842,920 
1927 
Jan 155,978 54 171,720 174,900 
Feb. 197,445 69 219,420 181,260 
Mar. 186,388 66 209,880 200,340 
Apr. 211,247 75 238,500 209,880 
May 185,407 65 206,700 213,060 
June 181,296 64 203,520 232,146 
July 274,274 98 311,640 232,140 
Aug 218,181 78 248,040 260,760 
Sept 208,242 76 241,680 248,040 
tOct 229,033 83 263,940 232,140 
tNov 180,483 67 213,060 219,420 
*Dex 205,165 75 238,500 225,780 
Total 
(year) 72 2,750,700 2,626,680 
+Reported by 187 firms with a capacity of 
277,080 tons. 
tReported by 177 firms with a capacity of 
268.465 tons. 
*Reported by 184 firms with a capacity of 
274.865 tons. 


December Auto Output 
Hits New Low 


Washington, Jan. 24.—Automobile 
production in December reached the 
lowest figure in five years according 
to the department of commerce sta- 
tistics. Following are monthly com- 


parisons: 











United States Canada* 
Passenger Trucks 
1926 Total cars Total 
December .... 167,922 139,850 28,072 7,752 
Total _.... 4,298,785 8,808,753 490,032 205,092 
1927 
January 238,926 199,650 39,276 15,376 
February 804,753 264,171 40,582 18,655 
March 394,417 345,911 48,506 23,250 
eee 404,737 357,009 47,728 24,611 
eee 404,097 357,148 46,949 25,708 
June 821,946 278,728 43,218 19,208 
Ae 268,469 236,866 31,603 10,987 
August .......... 308,782 274,350 34,432 12,526 
September 260,378 226,440 338,938 11,262 
October ...... 219,610 182,941 36,669 7,791 
November 133,202 108,903 24,299 6,617 
**December 133,178 105,784 27,3894 cise 
Total 3,393,887 2,938,868 455,019 


*Reported by Dominion bureau of statistics. 
**Canadian figures not available. 


River Shipments Heavy 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 24.—Iron and steel 
shipments on the Monongahela river 
in December totaled 65,922 short tons, 
according to the United States engi- 
neer’s report. Shipments of similar 
commodities on the Ohio river in De- 
cember amounted to 68,472 tons, and 
on the Allegheny river 900 tons, a 
total of 135,294 tons for the three 
rivers. All cargo shipments, includ- 
ing iron and steel, coal, coke and 
gravel, on the Monongahela river in 
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December totaled 1,965,934 tons; Ohio 
river 685,546 tons, and Allegheny river 
176,540 tons. 


Steel Barrel Output at 
Record Low 


Washington, Jan. 24.—Production 
of steel barrels in December was the 
months, according 


lowest in many 


to the department of commerce. Mem- 
bers of the Steel Barrel Manufac- 
turers’ association, Cleveland, report 


277,542 barrels shipped in December, 
with unfilled orders of 289,392. The 
volume of business in December was 
$842,621.05. I. C. C. barrels were pro- 
duced at 23 per cent of capacity, light 


barrels at 43 and all barrels at 38. 
Further comparisons follow: 
Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 30days 30 days 
539,805 546,392 349,491 1,496,496 
529,137 525,518 244,108 1,544,086 
504,134 503,183 252,012 1,411,760 
575,850 568,821 285,802 1,260,278 
599,771 609,090 296,395 1,069,160 
588,077 575,712 250,029 947,865 
594,782 605,123 232,468 966,371 
578,223 676,602 308,789 1,037,899 
615,152 610,454 244,518 862.086 
521,899 625,374 235,181 889,256 
578,408 572,893 211,665 788,894 
500,909 497,345 182,065 633,724 
444,227 454,638 221,897 1,086,468 





Babbitt Metal Declines 


Washington, Jan. 24.—Apparent 
consumption of babbitt metal in De- 
cember was at the lowest figure for 
many months, according to the follow- 
ing department of commerce statistics: 


Total ap- Sold Consump- 
apparent by manu-_ tion by 
consumption facturers producers 


(Figures given in pounds) 






1925 

ONL. sccrssensccnbek 69,023,831 54,897,706 14,126,125 

1926 
December _.......... 4,508,198 3,412,623 1,095,575 

Total, 1926 .... 65,934,782 50,555,110 15,379,672 

1927 
January .. 5,439,689 4,219,998 1,219,691 
February .............. 5,452,200 4,385,951 1,066,249 
March 5,626,400 4,418,409 1,207,991 
EGR? Aectinneibsienintince 4,812,045 3,862,005 950,040 
SS. aaesnsncawdoivens 4,945,705 3,975,104 970,601 
June 4,854,653 4,024,810 829,843 
eee 4,604,786 3,162,325 1,442,161 
er 5,496,659 4,488,895 1,007,764 
September 4,792,367 4,116,525 675,842 
October 5,115,598 3,860,239 1,255,359 
November 4,505,954 3,320,205 1,185,749 
December 4,465,787 3,169,493 1,296,294 





Total, . 60,111,843 47,003,959 13,107,884 


Coke, Coal Output Rises 


Production of beehive coke in the 
week ended Jan. 14 was 90,000 net 
tons, compared with 84,000 tons in 
the preceding week and 181,000 tons 
in the corresponding week of 1927, 
states the federal bureau of mines. 
For the calendar year to date the 
output of beehive coke is 174,000 tons 
against 351,000 in 1927. 

Bituminous coal output in the week 
ended Jan. 14 was 10,871,000 net tons 
compared with 9,848,000 tons in the 
preceding week and 13,571,000 tons 
in the like week of 1927. 





Steel Castings Orders 


Show Increase 
Washington, Jan. 24.—Orders for 
steel castings increased in December, 
while production showed a slight de- 


crease according to department of 
commerce figures. Monthly com- 
parisons follow: 
BOOKINGS PRODUCTION 
Rail- Rail- 

*Total wayspe- “*Total way spe- 
1926 net tons _ cialties net tons cialties 
Dec. 86,006 38,111 82,336 28,699 
12 mos. 996,266 382,478 1,095,166 403,416 
1927 
Jan 101,768 48,717 84,764 32,982 
Feb. 91,797 39,792 85,464 33,250 
March 82,558 31,380 97,829 38,784 
April 78,352 31,004 90,570 36,693 
May 66,736 24,644 * 81,950 31,659 
June 84,675 34,702 82,118 30,538 
July 72,012 29,979 75,551 29,679 
Aug 61,369 20,220 83,210 29,774 
Sept 50,630 17,591 67,077 23,744 
Oct 49,002 15,375 58,982 19,896 
Nov 65,634 27,357 60,407 18.061 
Dec 74,939 38,266 56,514 18,671 
12 mos. 875,146 358,422 920,657 348,716 


*For tonnage of miscellaneous castings de- 
duct Railway Specialties from this total. 


Enameled Ware Is Off 


Washington, Jan. 24.— Enameled 
sheet metal ware shipments in Novem- 
ber totaled 287,900 dozens, the lowest 
since July, according to the depart- 
ment of commerce. October shipments 
were 322,827 dozens. Further com- 
parisons follow: 








In dozens 
1927 Total White Grey Colored 
January 350,748 197,278 140,267 138,208 
February 872,452 202,633 150,634 19,185 
March. _.......... 440,689 240,885 172,673 27,131 
te swnkan 337,181 175,187 148,257 18.737 
_ eae 818,071 158,058 140,210 19,803 
June 292,048 142,004 135,027 15,017 
en 248,599 121,754 113,401 13,444 
August . 829,843 176,772 134,737 18,334 
September.... 310,823 172,241 114,669 23,913 
October ........ 322,827 170,097 126,344 26,386 
November....... 287,900 154,068 106,104 27,728 





Tot. 11 mo. 3,611,181 1,910,977 1,477,323 
* Revised. 


Foundry Prize Offered 


The 1928 Obermayer prize of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
will be given to the person submitting 
a device, drawing or model of some 
jig or method, which, in the opinion 
of the judges embodies the best ideas 
for economical production of castings. 
The entries in this prize contest will 


be on display at the Philadelphia 
meeting the week of May 14. This 
prize has been awarded each year 


since 1922. 

All who contemplate entering this 
contest should at once notify the sec- 
retary of the association at 140 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The National Foreign Trade ccuncil 
announces that its fifteenth national 
foreign trade convention will be held 
at Houston, Tex., April 25-27. The 
formal call will be isstied soon. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Myron C. Taylor, Chairman, United States Steel Corp. Finance Committee 








ERSATILITY and success mark 

his business career, which in 34 
years has embraced the fields of law, 
business, finance and industry. 


IS first venture into steel finds 

him with a_ background of 
sound business economics that should 
tend to increase stability in that high- 
ly competitive industry. 


MAN who has descended from the 

Puritan colonists, he possesses all 
the traits of courtesy, dignity and re- 
sourcefulness that characterized the 
early settlers. 


UCCESS has rewarded every business venture of 
Myron Charles Taylor, who succeeds the late 
Judge E. H. Gary as chairman of the finance 
committee of the United States Steel Corp., as 
announced briefly in IRON TRADE REVIEW, Dec. 

With a record of experience that includes such 





29. 
diverse fields as law, banking, textile manufacturing and 
railroads, he has demonstrated unquestionably his com- 
prehensive grasp of executive problems. 

Possessing the advantages of a legally-trained mind 


and a Yankee shrewdness in financial transactions, his 
foundation for conducting business on a big scale has 
been laid soundly. His ability to guide all the com- 
panies with which he has been affiliated in an executive 
capacity to financial prosperity attracted to him the at- 
tention of leading financiers in the United States. 
Descendant from the earliest Puritan settlers, Mr. Tay- 
lor now maintains a country home at Locust Valley, 
Long Island, N. Y., where his ancestors located in 1640, 
a decade after arriving from England. Many of the 
sturdy and resourceful characteristics of the pioneers 
have been handed down through the generations to him. 
A dignity and polish reminiscent of the cavalier might 
seem to remove him from close personal contacts, but his 
plain and kindly manner has made him many friends. 
Mr. Taylor was born in Lyons, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1874. 
His scholastic education was concluded with graduation 
from Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y., in 1894 with a 
bachelor of laws degree. He entered the practice of law 
which soon brought to him an advantageous opportun- 
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ity to become identified with the textile industry in which 
other members of his family were interested. He joined 
the Bay State Mills at Lowell, Mass., and later formed the 
Boston Yarn Co., a textile marketing organization. He 
gradually widened his interests, through consolidations 
and through purchases with his associates, of other com- 
panies. 

Having become one of the leaders in the textile indus- 
try of the United States, he turned his attention to bank- 
ing, becoming a director in the First National bank and 
the First Security Co., New York. He was added to the 
directorate of the New York Central railroad and became 
a member of the board and of the finance committee of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad. He was made 
a trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
and a director of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Corp. Mr. 
Taylor gradually diminished his textile holdings and con- 
centrated more upon his financial and general industria] 
interests. His connection with the steel industry con- 
sists of his membership on the board of directors, mem- 
bership on the finance committee and his chairmanship 
of that committee for the Steel corporation. 

Mr. Taylor is a member of the Society of Colonial 
Wars, Sons of the Revolution and St. Nicholas society, 
trustee of the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and many business and professional organ- 
izations. Included in his clubs are the Bankers, Broad 
Street, the Creek, Down Town, Everglades, Links, Met- 
ropolitan, National Golf, New York Yacht, Piping Rock, 
Riding and Ranelagh of London. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








HARLES E. STUART, presi- 
C dent and treasurer and a mem- 

ber of the board of directors 
of the Central Alloy Steel Corp., Mas- 
sillon, O., who has resigned, was born 
in Buffalo and spent his early life in 
newspaper advertising. Through con- 
nections made in that field, he became 








CHARLES E. STUART 


Engine Co., 
Du- 


interested in the Lazier 
Buffalo, and later went with the 
Iron Works, Dubois, Pa. He 
joined the Central Steel Co. in 1914 
as secretary and treasurer when it 
was formed at Massillon, was 
chosen president in 1926, succeeding 
. the late Richard E. Bebb. When the 
Central Alloy Steel Corp. was formed 


bois 


and 


later in 1926, Mr. Stuart was made 
chairman. 
B. F. Fairless, vice president and 


general manager of the Centra! Alloy 
corporation, chosen to succeed Mr. 
Stuart, began with the Central Steel 
Co. as a transit man. He became vice 
president in charge of operations and 
when the company merged with the 
United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O., 
he was placed in the same capacity. 
* > * 

John W. Halloran, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Sharpsville Furnace Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa., is now assistant 
superintendent of the Witherbee, 
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Sherman & Co. blast furnaces at 
Port Henry, N. Y. 
J 

G. H. Hutchins has resigned from 
the Semet-Solvay Co., New York. He 
had been in active charge of all sales 
of Semet-Solvay coke for foundry, 
domestic and industrial purposes. 

a 
recently ap- 
Jersey state manager 
for the Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., has been its Pittsburgh 
manager for 15 years. 

Ralph B. Wilson has made 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Co. Inc., Cleveland, maker of vacuum 
cleaners. He was manager of central 
sales prior to his advancement. 


x x 


Charles D. Loveland, 


pointed New 


been 


John Hertz, chairman of the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
resigned and will assume again the 
presidency of the Yellow Cab Co., 
succeeding Charles C. Gray, who died 
recently. 


Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee of the United States 
Steel Corp., New York, has_ been 
elected vice president of the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical society 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge E. H. Gary. 

* ok * 

Robert W. Bier, a graduate of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and 
associated with the Erie Ball Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, for several years, has 
been placed in charge of the Chicago 
office, 1540 Monadnock block, for that 
company. 

* * * 

C. H. Casberg, formerly develop- 
ment engineer, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago, who has been appointed man- 
ager of shop laboratories, University 
of Illinois, Champaign, IIl., succeeding 
the late Prof. B. W. Benedict, was 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

* * * 

J. M. McComb, vice president of 
the Crucible Steel Co. of America, 
New York, has been elected president 
of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers association. He had been a 
member of the board for seven years 


and for the past three years was as- 
sistant treasurer and secretary of 
the association. 

* * * 

John M. Tuthill, who has been made 
general manager of the Peerless Elec- 
tric Co., Warren, O., was at one time 
with the Shredded Wheat Co. and the 








B. F. FAIRLESS 


Niagara Falls Power Co., both of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Phil F. Toman has been made sales 
manager of the motor division of the 
Peerless company. 

H. P. Eells Jr., president of Dolo- 
mite Inc., Cleveland, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Cen- 
tral National bank, Cleveland. 

* * * 

Alfred J. Kroenke has been elected 
president of the Van Dorn Iron Works, 
Cleveland, succeeding Herman A. 
Rock. P. B. Van Dorn is vice presi- 
dent, F. G. Smith is secretary and 
V. O. Fishel is treasurer of the Van 
Dorn company. 

* co * 

Dennis K. Bartlett, service man- 
ager and yard superintendent of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co., Clinton, 
Mass., plant, has retired and _ his 
position as service manager will be 

(Concluded on Page 302) 
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All Tin Plate Mills Operating for First Time Since War 


British Steel Demand Picks Up 


Contract Taken for 8000- 


Ton American Carferry—50,000 Steelworkers on Strike in Central Germany 
South America Placing Large Orders for Galvanized Sheets 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE REVIEW, 

Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 

ONDON, Jan. 24.—(By Radio)—British steel busi- 

ness shows signs of spring improvement. The 

South Durham Steel & Iron Co. is successfully 

meeting continental competition in steel pipe. All tin 

plate mills are operating, for the first time since the 

war, but output is below normal. Demand for pig iron 

is lagging while stocks at some consumers’ yards are 

becoming depleted. Orders for structural material are 

small, although inquiries indicate heavier demand in 

the near future. Foreign competition felt in the 
market for plates 

Large orders are being received from South America 


is 


for galvanized sheets. More business is anticipated from 
India. The Swan, Hunter Co. has obtained a contract 
for an 8000-ton car ferry which will operate in Amer- 
ican territory. 

A report from Berlin states orders from South America 
are fair. Inquiries from the United States are falling 
off. The Stahlwerksverband has sold 100,000 steel railroad 
ties. Demand for the eight-hour day is causing diffi- 
culties, 50,000 steelworkers in Central Germany being 
on strike. 

Paris reports the formation of semifinished and struc- 
tural steel comptoirs, effective Feb. 15. An increase in 
railroad rates and wages is expected. Markets are firm 
Belgian prices also are strengthening. 


British Steel Output Almost at Record Rate 





Office of IRoN Trape REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 16.— 





Sterling $4.88 


tonnages of pig iron and raw steel at 
present prices. But a cautious spirit 
has now developed among the makers 





B Figures show that only twice 
previously has Britain produced 

as much steel as in 1927. Ship- 
ments of manufactured iron and steel 
establish a record in the Tees dis- 


stood some 


of the plant 
idle will be restarted when renovation 
has been carried through. 

Two reductions have taken place in 


who decline to recognize current fig- 
ures for more than three months, and 
will want higher prices for further 
commitments. 


In the Barrow area only 11 fur- 


rendered 


trict. The latest contract is an order pig iron prices, Northampton and _ naces are at work, compared with 15 
for seven ships for the Great Lakes Derbyshire foundry brands being 1s a year ago and their iron is £1 
received by Swan, Hunter & Wigham (0.24) cheaper. This, of course, in a ($4.88) cheaper. The reduction is 
Richardson from Paterson Steamships measure postpones the revival, which generally approved as _ increasing 
Ltd., Canada. Against this encour- awaist stable prices, but the big buyers ability to meet North Eastern com- 
agement is the depressing fact that consider that if rock bottom prices petition. Orders are gradually in- 
nine blast furnaces will go out of are not already reached, they are creasing. 
blast in the Scotch area. As present rapidly approaching. South Wales One effect of the great improve- 
only 31 are at work and it is under- works have offered orders for big ment in tin plates has been an aid 
C. t | d Steel Pri { E 
British French Belgium and German 
Dollars at Rates of Fonaabute 
Exchange, Janua 23 oe Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
ge, wd K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port af Dispatch—By Cable HRS See Ser 
PIG IRON £sd i £sd £sd *Middlesb +5 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $15.86 3 5$0* $15.13 3 20 $15.13 3 20 $15.13 3 20 age nig a Ae a8 
A tines semutaha ta raxive vs 05 14.64 3 00 14.64 3 00 14.64 3 00 foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
TERONC-OOMIOMIEL 9 5 ooo 650s so nie csiccesecce 17.08 3 10 OF 14.64 3 00 14.40 2190. 14.64 3 00 mer; (2) Longwy. British 
Hematite Phosphorus a 17.08 310 0 21.81 555* 17.08 3100 export furnace coke £0 12s Od 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL ($2.93) f. o. b. Ferromanga- 
NS asl AiR hall ary 0's 64 FDA eS 6.05, 40:4 8 $28.06 5 150 $2223. 4:7 @ $21.23 4 70 $21.23 4 70 _ nese £20 10s Od ($100.04) de- 
NA a SEE: Wo os 5 hess howe sa aaees 47.58 9150 26.84 5 10 0 26.8 5100 26.84 $10.0 fivessd Atlectin seaboard, duty 
FINISHED STEEL paid. German ferromanganese 
eee 2 rer rere $37.82 7150 $31.11 6 76 $31.11 6 76 $31.11 6 76 £15 0s 0d ($73.20) £. 0. b. 
ES EE oe ee 1.58 7 50 1 .Ofc..4 17.9 1.07c 4170 1.08 4180 . 
amd @ie...................... 155 7 26 1:00c 4 70 1000 470 1.00 470 The equivalent prices in 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. Pe TAT 6 1.3lc 5190 1.31c 5190 1.32c 6 00 Americancurrency arein dollars 
zeae, black, 24 ge SPA ee ae 2 40c 6 0 2.18¢ 9150 2.15¢ 9150 2.86c 13 00 _ per ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
heets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugate B.8ac. 2 0 3.30c 15 00 3.25¢ 1415 0 3.74c 17 00 . oe 
MO 514 ocirs hai vic pega ¥ < 2.29¢ 10 10 0 1.29¢ 5 176 1.29c 5176 1.49¢ .6 15 0  nished steel and rails; finished 
ae MRT MIE Sa a, @ 5ce sw 000. oscus exe « 2.12c 9150 1.54¢ 7 00 1. 54c 7 00 1.57¢ 7 30 Steel is quoted in cents per 
Galvanized wire, base.............-e000- : 94c 13 10 U 1.95¢ 8176 1.95¢ 8 17 6 2.0lc 9 30. pound and tin plate in dullars 
Te NE ROL 5 Saaae react cddiee dbces 2.5lc 11 10 0 1.60c 7 50 1. 60« , cae 1.67- 7120 +s . 
Tin piate, base box 108 pounds.......... $4.39 0180 $ 6.83 ‘fe Te ad bos. British quotations are 
for basic open-hearth steel; 
*France French, Belgian, Luxemb 
’ 1 , uxemourg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs France iki ‘eek Gieeie an ter bette. 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iroa, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $15.86 3 50 $16.70 425(2 $16.46 590 $18.59 78 bessemer steel. 
ee OT Te See 18.08  460( 3 15.07 540 20.97 88 
SE «5 ahs b aX aks Fa aa ka 7.93 52642 0 6.09 155 5.16 185 5.12 21.50 
WG oe. OES eee ny Bike ani 28.06 5150 19.26 490 22.32 800 26.81 112.50 
ee eee yee ee ey ne 1.74c 8 00 1.36c 755 1.4: I 
EE OU Rae Poe 1.63c 7100 1.03c 570 l l 
CT es ee a. dae. eaten: pce 1.66c 7 126 1.00c 540 I l 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. Gzc. £8.76 1.29¢ 715 | l 
heets .black, 24 gage..... SET 8 eee 2.51c 11 10 0 2.39 1,330 2 2.3 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 2.83c 13 00 3. 36c 1,865 3 3 
raat 6 a o's 6.4:4:65 Woo hark tate 2.12c 9150 1.62c 900 1.8 2 
2.29c 10 10 0 1:3le 725 l 1.6 
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to the scrap market, South Wales 
taking more of this material for the 
production of its sheet and tin bars, 
for which the increase in demand has 
been substantial. Sheet and tin bars 
in South Wales now costs £5 15s 
($28.06), a manageable price even 
with foreign bars at their present 
low values. 

The pooling system 
prices and production has 


regulating 
received 


approval equally from employers and 
workpeople and is likely to be a fea- 
ture of the new year. 

South Staffordshire has much better 
orders and specifications than were 
available a year ago. More is likely 
to be heard of Lancashire competition, 
but many Staffordshire makers speak 
lightly of this because of the markedly 
lower quality which they profess to 
find in Lancashire. Lancashire iron 


can be bought at 15s ($3.66) to £1 


($4.88) below Staffordshire, but the 
latter district considers that full value 
is given for the extra price. 

Galvanized sheets generally sell at 
about £18 ($63.44) although there are 
makers dissatisfied with this figure 
and are demanding 2s 6d ($0.61) to 
5s ($1.22) more. It appears that the 
much desired revival is not yet in 
sight. 


French Steel Outlook Is Better 


TRADE REVIEW, 
9 Rue de Londres 


P ARIS, Jan. 18.—(European Staff 


Office of [Ron 


Service)—The year has begun un- 

der favorable auspices and a gen- 

erally better feeling is beginning 
to spread in industrial circles, fol- 
lowing the passing of the budget with 
a small surplus and the reduction in 
the discount rate from 5 per cent 
to 4 per cent. This decision is of 
great importance and it should fa- 
cilitate credit and assist industry in 
obtaining the capital necessary for 
expansion. It is generally felt that 
these measures are forerunners of 
the legal stabilization of the franc. 
However, it is practically certain that 
M. Poincare, prime minister and min- 
ister of finance, will not stabilize the 
currency before the next elections, 
which are reported to have been fixed 
for the end of April. New confidence 
is being instilled in trade and indus- 
try, as it is felt that the element of 
uncertainty arising from an unstable 
currency will soon have disappeared. 





Franc—3.93c | 








It is, however, pointed out that 
this new feeling of confidence is most- 
ly due to the policy of M. Poincare 
himself, who has been responsible for 
the reorganization of the financial 
conditions in France, and there still 
is some anxiety due to the forth- 
coming elections, which might create 
a political crisis. Nevertheless, gen- 
erally speaking, a sentiment of con- 
fidence prevails. 


In the iron and steel industries the 
organization of comptoirs for semi- 
finished and structural steel is pro- 
gressing, and negotiations also are be- 
ing carried out for the organization 
of a comptoir for sales of plates and 
sheets. It; is expected these nego- 
tiations will reach a successful con- 
clusion and be an added element of 
stabilization. A substantial volume 
of orders has been passed and a num- 


ber of works have withdrawn from 
the market. The retirement of these 
works is partly because they wish 
to liquidate the orders they have in 
hand, in anticipation of constitution 
of the comptoirs. 


There is a serious crisis in the 
colliery industry, and it is expected 
the owners will decide on _ shadin 
prices by about 10 francs (40 pees, 
per ton. The pig iron market is quiet, 
but it is expected prices will be in- 
creased this month. In _semifinished 
steel few mills are in the market, 
and blooms are quoted at about 480 
francs ($18.60) per ton and billets 
at 520 francs ($20.75), mill. In view 
of the active demand, prices of mer- 
chant bars and structural steel have 
materially hardened and bars now are 
sold at 580 to 600 francs ($22.70 to 
$23.50), while beams are sold at 550 
francs ($21.50). Wire rod continues 
at 725 francs ($28.40), Thionville 
parity. Conditions in wire products 
have improved and wire nails now 
bring 100 francs ($39). 


German Exports in Less Volume 


ERLIN, Jan. 18.—(European 
B Staff Service)—Although the 

award of the official arbitrator, 

who suggested a compromise be- 
tween employers and workers in the 
Westphalian iron and steel industry, 
has been rejected, much bitterness con- 
tinues to exist on both sides. Both 
parties, however, will probably quiet 
down and submit to the award, which 
provides for the gradual introduction 
of the 8-hour working day in _ the 
course of 1928. The employers claim 
that the new decision regarding wages 
and working hours will cost them 
about 25,000,000 marks ($6,000,000) 
a year, and they now are starting on 
propaganda work in preparation for 
the raising of domestic iron and steel 
quotations. The government does not 
seem willing to agree with this re- 
quest, and the existing dispute between 
the iron and steel producers and the 
merchants as regards price and sales 
agreements further complicates mat- 
ters. The outlook is anything but 
cheerful, with the prospect of frequent 
friction between producers and work- 
ers. Already in the Saxony district 
the workers have left the plants after 
having worked eight hours. 


In the meantime domestic business 
has been resumed at a fair rate. In 
anticipation of an early starting of 
spring business, consumers have been 
actively buying and merchant bars 
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have been taken in heavy tonnages. 
As during the time of the dispute the 
steelmasters had discontinued their 
sales, buyers, after the settlement, 
were eager to replenish stocks. The 
general tendency, therefore, is firm, 
and more interest is shown than usual 
at this time of year. Criticism con- 
cerning the unsatisfactory working of 
the European steel entente is heard 
from many directions, and attention is 
drawn to the fact that in the quar- 
ter ending Sept. 30, 1927, Germany 
had to pay a fine of 2.07 marks (50 
cents) per metric ton, while France 
received an indemnity of 3.83 marks 
(90 cents). Generally it is submitted 


PUADTAASSADAADENUELLENEAN OANA GAN ESET ENA 


German Prices Raised 


ASE prices on rods and _ struc- 

tural shapes have been increased 
three marks per ton by a general 
meeting of all German iron and steel 
interests. This information is con- 
tained in a radio message from 
Fayette W. Allport, commercial at- 
tache at Berlin, to the department 
of commerce. This action is directly 
the result of the recent adjustment 
of working hours and wage scales 
effected under the 8-hour working day 
decree. 


TUM LLL LLL LLL EC 


that the results of the entente are 
unsatisfactory and will remain so as 
long as no selling syndicate is estab- 
lished. 

Export sales of iron and steel in 
November suffered another decrease, 
which may be accounted for particu- 
larly by the fact that domestic quota- 
tions are more attractive than world 
market prices. The following table 
reflects this development during re- 
cent months, in metric tons: 


1927 Imports Exports 
| RE CRE RC eS eee ee nae ee 253,215 352,756 
EE A en Ys 292,919 349,981 
MUNI: ~'sixancakdenieccsasmaivoninmacacine’ 268,523 $57,924 
Rs) Side uiucccttatncenaaiccuabverkaveataecane 298,557 352,734 
MUG slemtanidtudtbarnincaceciasehcek 296,013 336,485 
ean. to BOvi, BOT si ccc: 2,664,929 4,178,219 
Jan. to Nov., 1926. ............ 1,090,556 4,869,563 


The export surplus has thus been 
falling off considerably. Should do- 
mestic activity decrease, as seems to 
be the case, Germany is bound to 
become a seller again on the world 
markets. 

The pig iron association raised its 
quotations by about 4 marks (95 
cents) per ton after the dispute with 
the Roechling combine had been set- 
tled. This increase became effective 
as from Jan. 1. German pig iron ex- 
ports in the first eleven months of 
1927 were 306,254 metric tons, against 
410,553 tons in the .corresponding 
period of 1928. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 








ESTERN MALLEABLES 
WV INC., Beaver Dam, Wis., a 

new company which is taking 
over the business of the Western Mal- 
leables Co., has increased its capital 
from the original $300,000 to $500,000, 
which is being taken by local capital. 
Operations will be resumed Feb. 1. 
Election of directors resulted in choice 
of the following, all of Beaver Dam: 
F. W. Rogers, I. E. Burtis, C. A. 
Starkweather, A. D. Johnson, R. J. 
Klatt, W. C. Dickinson, A. C. Friday, 
L. A. Briese and A. G. Miller. 


* * * 


NGELL NAIL & CHAPLET CO., 
Cleveland, has built a new fac- 
tory and office building in Cuyahoga 
Heights village, 4580 East Seventy- 
first street. The plant covers about 
32,000 square feet of floor space and 
provides for expansion in production. 
* * * 
ROADWAY IRON FOUNDRY 
CO., and Barbour Stockwell Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., have consolidated. 
The equipment of the gray iron 
foundry of the former has been re- 
moved to the plant of the latter at 
205 Broadway. The machine shop 
and brass foundry will be moved 
later. 
* * * 
LIMARCO MFG. CO., Erie, Pa., a 
newly-formed company, has start- 
ed production in its new plant at 
540 West Twelfth street. It will pro- 
duce window guards, door bolts, box 
openers and similar articles. W. L. 
Hallaway is president, William G. 
Smith vice president and Glen P. 
Clinger secretary and treasurer. 
* * * 
ATIONAL BRAKE SERVICE 
INC. of New England, recently 
formed at Boston, will furnish com- 
plete brake service for automotive 
vehicles in New England. Its shops 
are being equipped with brake testers, 
grinding machines for drums and 
wheel alignment and axle straighten- 


ing equipment. 
ee 


AYNARD ELECTRIC STEEL 

CASTING CO., Milwaukee, Kil- 
burn road and North-Western tracks, 
has increased capital from $210,000 
to $500,000 and will double its ca- 
pacity of 1000 tons of castings per 
month. 


Officers are: President, Syl- 


vester J. Wabiszewski; vice president, 
Julius K. Fons; secretary and general 
manager, Frank W. Wabiszewski. 

* * * 


NDREWS-BRADSHAW CO., Pitts- 

burgh, has been merged with the 
Blaw-Knox Co. Its principal prod- 
uct is a device for cleaning steam, 
gas, air and vapor. No change will 
be made in the organization, but 
manufacturing will be at the main 
Blaw-Knox plant at Blawnox, Pa. 
The merged company will be known 
as the Andrews-Bradshaw division of 
the Blaw-Knox Co. 

* * * 

AMERICAN GAS MACHINERY CO. 

INC., Albert Lea, Minn., has in- 
stalled a two-furnace porcelain enam- 
eling department, manufactured by 
the Ferro Enamel Supply Co., Cleve- 
land. H. C. Hansen is president, H. 
W. Jensen secretary and _ treasurer, 
E. C. Malacheck assistant secretary 
and treasurer, Russell Hansen pro- 
duction manager, and H. C. Nelson 
purchasing agent of the former. 


* * 
LLIS-CHALMERS MFG. _ CO., 
Milwaukee, has opened district 

sales offices at Phoenix, Ariz., 308 


Heard building, in charge of J. B. 
Cooper. This office covers Arizona, 
New Mexico and the northern part 
of Mexico. A branch office has been 
opened at San Antonio, Tex., 619 
Frost National Bank building, in 
charge of Earle R. Hury. A branch 
office has been established at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Weiss Service build- 
ing, with G. C. Culver in charge. 
* * * 
ATON SPRING CORP., Massillon, 
O., recently suffered loss by fire 
in its heat treating and cambering 
department. A large cambering ma- 
chine, ten power presses and an oil 
tank and conveyor 90 feet long were 
damaged beyond repair and a section 
of roof and trusses 100 feet square 
was damaged sufficiently to require 
replacement. Concentrated effort ac- 
complished repair in eight days. 
* ok * 
ORTON COMPANY, Worcester, 
Mass., manufacturer of grinding 
wheels and grinding machinery, has 
made a motion picture film to il- 
lustrate the accuracy of manufactur- 
ing methods in grinding machine pro- 
duction, akin to watchmaking. It 


contains two reels and shows the 
dirigible Los Angeles in flight, Major 
Seagrave traveling at 203.8 miles per 
hour, and an interesting comparison 
of the automotive motor of today 
and yesterday, in addition to the 
industrial subject. 
* * . 

BAKER STEEL CO., Philadelphia, 

has been organized to take over 
the organization formerly operated as 
Baker Warehouse Inc. The company 
has its plant at G and Venango 
streets and carries stocks of concrete 
reinforcing bars, structural shapes, 
metal lath and other building steel. 


Officers are: Chairman, W. W. 
Baker; president, G. E. Dale; vice 
president, J. L. Baker, treasurer, 


George R. Kinsley; secretary, Walter 
McArthur. Mr. Dale recently re- 
signed as Philadelphia district sales 
manager for the Concrete Steel Co. 
* * + 

ANADIAN NATIONAL RAIL- 

WAYS has begun reconstruction 
of its locomotive shops at Point St. 
Charles, Montreal, Que. The new 
building will be located on the former 
scrap yard and will be 265 x 1050 
feet, 40 feet high. The plant will 
include forge shop, machine shops, 
erection shop, boiler and_ riveting 
shops. Ten electric traveling cranes 
will be used, from 15 to 200 tons 
capacity, and one of one ton capacity. 
Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, has 
the structural steel contract and A. F. 
Byer & Co., Montreal, the excavat- 
ing and foundation contract. 

a aa o” 

VAN RANGE CO., Cincin- 

nati, manufacturer of __ stoves, 
ranges and kitchen equipment, has 
moved from its downtown offices to 
its new headquarters building at 
Oakley, a suburb. The company re- 
cently merged with Alfred Pick & 
Co., Chicago, and the A. L. Barth 
Co., New York. The offices and as- 
sembling department occupy 200 x 
400 feet and the manufacturing de- 
partments 400 x 440 feet. A num- 
ber of interesting contracts are now 
being completed, some for Europe and 
South America being gold and silver 
trimmed. 


OHN 


ok * “* 
HIO BRASS CO., Mansfield, O., 
has opened an office at 721 


Healy building, Atlanta, Ga. 





€ 
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Men of Industry 





(Concluded from Page 298) 
filled by Theodore W. Jewett. Michael 
Lynch head of yard opera- 
tions. 


becomes 


: & 


R. J. Wysor, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been made 
manager of all works and 
properties, succeeding T. M. Girdler 
whose election as president was noted 
in last week’s issue. Mr. Wysor is 
a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
institute and held executive operating 


general 














R. J. WYSOR 

positions with the Panama Canal com- 
mission, Carnegie Steel Co., and Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., before joining the 
Jones & Laughlin organization in 1925. 


Frederick E. Fieger, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the Aliquippa 
works of Jones & Laughlin, has been 
made assistant general manager. Pre- 
viously he had been with Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., now part of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. 


J. Z. Collier, formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Southside works, 
Pittsburgh, who has been made general 
superintendent of the Aliquippa works 
is a graduate of Georgia School of 
Technology and had been with West- 
inghouse Machine Co. and _ various 
steel companies prior to his associa- 
tion with Jones & Laughlin. 

S. S. Marshall Jr., assistant general 
superintendent of the Aliquippa works, 
has been made general superintendent. 
D. H. Stark succeeds Mr. Marshall as 
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assistant general superintendent of 
the works. 

* * * 
L. H. Whiting has been elected 


a director of the Acme Steel Co., 
Chicago, succeeding H. G. Merrill, re- 
signed. 

C. M. MacChesney has been elected 
secretary of the Acme company suc- 
ceeding Donald MacMurray, previous- 
ly vice president and secretary, and 
who has relinquished the secretaryship. 

* * * 

J. G. Kettle, manager of the United 
States Radiator Corp. branch plant 
in Geneva, N. Y., has resigned, to 
devote his time to personal interests. 
He has been associated with the 
Radiator corporation for 22 years. 
C. H. Gable, general superintendent 
will take over the duties of Mr. 
Kettle, the position of manager not 
to be filled. 

“k 2 a 

Victor Windett, since 1917 engineer 
of the gas producer division of Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
who has been made manager of the 
gas producer division, is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.  Fol- 
lowing his college course he became 
connected with the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, in operating and engineer- 
ing work. 

C. Frank Blackmer, district man- 
ager at Pittsburgh for the American 
Steel & Wire Co., who has been made 
general superintendent of all wire mills 
went to Pittsburgh after being at 
Duluth as_ superintendent of the 
wire mills there. He had been as- 
sistant superintendent at the Wauke- 
gan, Ill., mill prior to his leaving for 
Duluth. Other changes in the Steel 
& Wire company’s personnel were 
noted in IRON TRADE REVIEW, issue 
of Jan. 5. 

E. H. Broden suceeds 
mer at Pittsburgh. 

* 


* 


Mr. Black- 


Charles elected 


president of 


F. Miller, recently 
the New England 
Foundrymen’s association, gained 
much of his knowledge of machine 
shop practice and pattern making at 
the plant of Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., where he be- 


came foundry foreman and later 
foundry chemist and metallurgist. He 
left Brown & Sharpe to become 


foundry superintendent for Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., and 
in 1917 planned and supervised the 
erection of a foundry for the Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Providence, of 
which he is now superintendent. 
x * * 

Dwight P. Robinson, president of 

the newly organized United Engineers 


& Constructors Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been in the construction field for 35 
years. He was graduated from Har- 
vard university, Cambridge, Mass., in 
1890 and two years later from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
that city. In 1893 he became affiliated 
with Stone & Webster Inc., and later 
when the Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp. was formed, he was made 
president in charge of both engineer- 
ing and construction activities. In 
1912 he was admitted to partnership. 
As first president of the American 
International Shipbuilding Corp., he 
developed Hog Island. He resigned 
from this company in iv18 and or- 
ganized Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
Inc., New York, to conduct an en- 











FIEGER 


F. E. 


gineering and construction business. 
Two years later his company absorbed 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
New York. 

Arthur W. Thompson, president, 


United Gas Improvement Co., chair- 
man of the board of directors. Others 
on the board are Mr. Robinson; 
Thomas N. McCarter, president, Pub- 
lic Service Corp. of New Jersey; 
Samuel T. Bodine, chairman, United 
Gas Improvement Co.; Paul Thomp- 
son, vice president, United Gas Im- 
provement Co., and president of Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Co.; John E. 
Zimmerman, president of Day & Zim- 


merman Ine. 
a ee 


James H. Slawson was_ reported 
incorrectly as having resigned the 
presidency of the Chicago Malleable 
Castings Co., Chicago, in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, issue of Dec. 22. 

John T. Llewellyn is president of 
the Chicago Castings company. 
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Obituaries 








dent of Corrigan, McKinney Steel 

Co., Cleveland, died suddenly in 
that city, Jan. 23. Mr. Corrigan as- 
sumed control of the company in 1925 
after serving as vice president. Upon 
the death of James C. Corrigan, his 
father, control of the company, then 
the Corrigan Steel Co., was left to 
Price McKinney, a bookkeeper and 
James E. Ferris, present vice presi- 
dent. James W. Corrigan, the son, 
was born in Grybow, Polish Austria, 
while his parents were visiting there. 
He was graduated from a military 
academy in Michigan and Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland. He 
managed a telegraph office in Gold- 
field, Nev., and later did field work 
in the mining district for the Genes- 
see Furnace Co., Charlotte, N. Y. He 
was sent to Mexico in charge of Cor- 
rigan Steel Co. properties remaining 
until dissolution of the company’s 
partnership and the formation of the 
McKinney Steel Co. 

K * * 

William Wieman, 53, president of 
the Wieman & Ward Co., Pittsburgh, 
coal and coke interests, died Jan. 12 
at Sewickley, Pa. 

ok 


Jie W. CORRIGAN, 47, presi- 


* *k 


William J. Henry, president of the 
Henry Forge & Tool Co., and the 
Crouse & Pope Foundry’ Corp., 
Auburn, N. Y. and also president of 
the Oswego Tool Co., Oswego, N. Y., 
died Jan. 18 in that city. 

* * * 

Charles C. Roundy, 65, president 
of Sargent, Osgood, Roundy Co., 
Randolph, Vt., manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements, died at his home 
at Worcester, Mass., Jan. 20. He 
organized the Sargent, Osgood, Roundy 
Co. in 1908. 

* * * 

Michael H. Godfrey, general man- 
ager of the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
in the Hibbing district, Duluth, died 
recently. Mr. Godfrey went there 
from the iron mining district of Michi- 
gan and began work on the Minnesota 
ranges. 

* * * 

Irvin K. Campbell, 84, who 22 years 
ago retired. from active connections 
with the iron and steel industry to 
enter politics, died Jan. 20 at the 
home of his son in Aspinwall, Pa., 
near Pittsburgh. Mr. Campbell had 
been an executive of the Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corp., the Colonial Steel 
Co., and the Howe-Brown Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh. He was a veteran of 
the Civil war. 
oe 
Everett J. Neville, formerly vice 


president and general manager of C. 
O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, 
foundry equipment manufacturer, died 
at Oakland, Calif., Jan. 13. 

o~s 2 

William S. Stevenson, formerly su- 
perintendent of the plate and slab 
mills of the Bethlehem Steel Co., at 
Lackawanna, N. Y., died at his home 
in Buffalo, Jan. 17, aged 60. 

ok * ok 

Robert Bentley, 74, until his re- 
tirement, president of the Ohio Iron 
& Steel Co., and an officer in the 
Carbon Limestone Co., Interstate 
Limestone Co., and several other com- 
panies, died Jan. 21 at Youngstown, 
O. Mr. Bentley was also a director of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., and the Republic 
Rubber Co. 

"ae cee 

Harry Benjamin, 64, president of 
the Harry Benjamin Equipment Co., 
St. Louis, died recently at his home 
in that city. He was born in New 
Orleans and went to Cincinnati where 
he was employed by the Block-Pol- 
lak Iron Co. Mr. Benjamin was sent 
to St. Louis as manager of a branch 
office opened there in 1906, the Ben- 
jamin Equipment Co. 

* 1K * 

Thomas A. Jones, 64, vice presi- 
dent of the W. A. Jones Foundry & 
Machine Co., and president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sackett Screen 
& Chute Co., both of Chicago, died 
Jan. 19 at his home in River Forest, 
Ill. He was born in Susquehanna 
county, Pa., and went to Chicago dur- 
ing the World’s fair, becoming asso- 
ciated with the Jones company. He 
later became its managing head. For 
many years he was secretary of the 
corporation and later served as _ its 
president. 

* * * 

B. W. Benedict, manager of shop 
laboratories, University of [Illinois, 
Champaign, IIl., died recently. Pro- 
fessor Benedict was born in Buda, 
Idaho, Dec. 1876 and had been in 
charge of the laboratories since 1912. 

* * * 

George Washington Goethals, 70, 
builder of the Panama Canal and first 
governor of the Canal zone, died at 
his home in New York, Jan. 21. Major 
General Goethals was a graduate of 
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West Point with a commission of 
second lieutenant in the engineering 
corps. After his retirement from active 
service he organized George W. 
Goethals & Co., engineers and con- 
structors, and was its president until 
its dissolution in 1923, folowing which 
he became a consulting engineer with 
offices in New York. 

Charles Leon Snow, until his 
retirement last year, treasurer of the 
Air Reduction Co. Ine., New York, 
died at his home in that city recently. 
He was born at Portland, Me., June 


7, 1875, and was graduated from 
Dartmouth college, Hanover, N. H., 
in 1898, entering the New York 
office of the Western Electric Co., 
after serving in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. He remained with this 
company until 1913. Three years 
later he became associated with the 
Air Reduction company being § ap- 


pointed treasurer in May, 1920, which 
position he held until his retirement. 
ag # * 

Edward L. Ryerson, 73, chairman of 
the board of directors of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Ince., Chicago, steel 
and machinery manufacturers and 
distributors, died at his home in that 
city, Jan. 19. Mr. Ryerson, following 
his graduation from Yale university, 
New Haven, Conn., in 1876, entered 
the iron and steel industry with his 
father in the same year. He was 
made a partner in 1878, the organ- 
ization then being known as Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son. Upon the death 
of his father in 1883, Mr. Ryerson 
became head of the business, and in 
1888 when the company became in- 
corporated, he was made its first 
president. Mr. Ryerson continued in 
that office until 1911, when he re- 
tired from the presidency to become 
chairman of the board. 

Frank Billings, 74, for 32 years, 
head of the Tod-Stambaugh Co., © 
Cleveland, iron ore interest, died Jan. 
19 at his home in that city. Mr. Bil- 
lings’ first experience in business was 
in the paint industry. Following the 
death of his father-in-law, John Tod, 
in 1894, Mr. Billings became presi- 
dent of the Tod-Stambaugh Co., 
which position he held until his re- 
tirement a few years ago. Mr. Bill- 
ings was a director of the Union 
Trust and Guardian Trust banks of 
Cleveland, and was connected with 
many other business interests. 
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Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 











North 





Atlantic 











BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—General Electric Co.’s 
plant here will be expanded by building ware- 


houses and shipping rooms on property re- 
cently selected. 

BALTIMORE—Warwood Ring Co., 200 North 
Eleventh street, W. F. Patterson, president, 


plans to build a manufacturing plant. 


rOSTON—Buerkel-Gaston Inc. has been in- 


corporated with $75,000 capital to engage in 


the electrical contracting business by Philip 
W. Gaston, 177 Massachusetts avenue. 

BOSTON—Spring-Tector Co. has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 preferred shares, 500 
shares no par value stock, to manufacture 
automobile spring covers, casings, etc., by 
Joseph W. Woods, Sudbury, Mass, 


BOSTON—Wianno Dredge Co. Inc., has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
apparatus and machinery 
Josiah F. Hill, 70 


ture and deal in 
relating to dredges, by 
Federal street. 


BROCKTON, 
Steel Co. Inc. has 
$25,000 capital to 
new and second-hand 
metals, by David 
Brockton. 


England Iron & 
incorporated with 
and deal in 
iron, steel 
Foresv 


MASS.—New 

been 
manufacture 
structural 
and Berger, 207 
avenue, 
& Webster Inc., Bos- 
boiler 


Stone 


LYNN, MASS. 


prepared plans for a house 


& Electric Co. 


ton, has 
for the Lynn Gas 
LYNN, MASS. 


incorporated 


Perkins Inc. has 

shares no par 
deal in 
Fred 


Fred L. 
with 100 
manufacture 


been 
and 
etc., by 


value stock to 
metal, 


street. 


materials, sheet 


Buffalo 


plumbing 
L. Perkins, 9 


MALDEN, MASS.—Wheelock Mfg. Co. has 


been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture andirons, screens, fire sets, etc., 
by Charles W. Wheelock, 21 Leland street, 
Malden. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS.—J. H. Peck- 
ham & Sons Ine. has been incorporated with 
$200,000 capital to manufacture jewelry and 
metal ware by William B. Peckham, St. Al- 


Island, N. Y. 


bans, Long 


SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS.—Mayhew 
Steel Products Inc., whose plant was damaged 
by a recent fire, has repaired the damage 
with small delay in shipments of its products 


(Noted Jan. 12.) 


Hathaway 
$30,000 


MASS. 
incorporated 


SOMERVILLE, 
Mfg. Co. has 
capital to manufacture 


by Donald E. Wallis, 36 


Sprague 


with 


been 


and deal in machinery 


College avenue. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—A. B. C. _ Iron 


Works has been incorporated with $2000 pre- 
ferred shares and 100 shares no par value 
tock to manufacture steel and iron products 
and do construction work by Rudolph Wer- 
mont, 73 Oak street. 

UXBRIDGE, MASS.—Waucantuck Mill is 
erecting a steel and stucco, 2-story addition 
to t plant at Wheelockville. New equip- 





repairs 


will be installed and extensive 


to another unit. 
MASS.—F. S. 


ment 
made 


WINCHENDON, Cheney Lum- 


ber Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
lumber, tools, machinery and engines’. by 
Frank E. Swain, Swampscott, Mass. 
WINCHENDON, MASS.—William H. Brown 
& Sons Co. has been incorporated with 900 
shares no par value stock to manufacture 
tubs, pails, etc., from metal and wood, by 
Charles F. Brown. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Master-Built Radi- 
ator Furniture Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 preferred shares and 500 shares no 
par value stock by New Jersey Registration 
& Trust Co., East Orange. 

KEARNYS POINT, N. 
de Nemours & Co. have 
steel for a plant addition here to 
Iron Works. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—Geils-Klaas Corp. has 
incorporated with 5000 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture and deal in fire 
extinguishers, by Reed & Reynolds, Newark, 


J.—E. I. du Pont 
awarded structural 


Belmont 


been 


attorneys. 

PATERSON, N. J.—Shire Eliminator Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in machinery by Hudson 
& Joelson, Paterson, attorneys. 

SECAUCUS, N. J.—General Electrical 
Co. of Germany, Elmer A. Smith, 735 
street, Secaucus, chief engineer, 
building units 1 and 2 of a new 

BUFFALO Lakes Coal & Coke Co. 

incorporated with $10,000 
Stone, Buffalo attorney. 
International Oxygen Co., W. F. 


Mfg. 
Ninth 
contemplates 
plant. 
Great 
has been capital 
by J. A. 

BUFFALO 


Resale News 


Sets of the Ohio Body & Blower 


Co., Cleveland, were sold _ in 
bankruptcy Jan. 25. The sale included 
real estate and leasehold, buildings, 


machinery and equipment. 
+ * * 

Property of the Buck Motor Truck 
Co., Bellevue, O., will be sold at bank- 
rupt auction Feb. 2, including machin- 
ery, trucks, service department, stock 


equipment. 
* * * 


and office 

Salvage department of the war de- 
partment will receive bids until Feb. 
2, at Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., 
for an accumulation of ferrous and 
nonferrous metal scrap and other ma- 
terial. 


McKay, chief engineer, will establish a plant 
on Hopkins street on newly acquired property. 
The company has plants in Verona, Pa., 
Toledo, O., and+ Newark, N. J. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Crescent Engineering 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture oil burners, stoves, etc., by 
W. R. Murphy, 189 Montague street, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Economy Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
S. L. Cohen, 305 Broadway, attorney. 

NEW YORK-—A. Etish Sheet Metal & Roof- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capi- 
tal by Canner & Jacobson, Jamaica, N. Y., 
attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Industrial Water Heaters 
Corp. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by Athans & Raymond, 67 West Forty- 
fourth street, Manhattan, attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Tolhurst Machine Works has 
been incorporated with 100 shares no par 
value stock by Coudert Bros., 2 Rector street, 
attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Beebe Art Brass Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to 
manufacture electrical fixtures by L. Lindauer, 
26 Court street, Brooklyn, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Durable Toy & Novelty Corp. 


has been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value by Eppstein, Axman @& Hirsch- 
field, 175 Fifth avenue, attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Rockledge Foundry Corp. has 


been incorporated with $5000 capital to manu- 
facture bronze and products by S. A. 
Syme, Mount Vernon, attorney. 

NEW YORK—Flemm Lead Co. has been in- 
corporated with 100 shares no par value 
stock to manufacture and deal in pipes and 
traps by Monfried & Warner, 1440 Broadway, 
attorneys. 


iron 


NEW YORK—Lexington Electric Products, 
419 East Twenty-fourth street, maker of 
switchboards, electric panels, etc., will re- 
model the building it has acquired recently, 
for a new plant. 

NEW YORK—Combustion Utilities Co., 60 
Wall street, maker of power plant and fur- 
nace equipment, etc., has awarded to Austin 


Co. the contract for a plant to be built 


at Brunswick, N. J. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—J. L. Harris Weld- 
ing & Contracting Co. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by W. W. Westall, White 
Plains, attorney. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
strip & Screen 


new 


Suburban Weather- 
incorporated 
Levet, 


Corp. has been 


with $25,000 capital by Ackerman & 
White 
ASPINWALL, 
incorporated 

value stock to 
motor 


and 


Plains, attorneys. 

PA.—Humes Bros. Inc. has 
with 60,000 shares no 
manufacture, deal and 


by James E., Wil- 


been 
par 
repair vehicles, 
liam C. Frank C. Humes. 

CHESTER, PA.—H. H. Ward Co. has been 
incorporated with 300,000 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture’ and deal _ in 


sheet metals and to do machinery and 
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New Construction and Enterprise 








LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 








Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, alongside docks, Atlantic 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 











Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports oom poe er | a 
Old range bessemer, 5144 per er" Nten 
CONE. FLOM . ccrccaccsocesrssen pinapenannssseeb $4.55 Foreign manganiferous ore, 45 Brasitian 36 to 88 conte 
Mesabi bessemer, 6114 per to 55 per cent iron and 6 Indian 36 to 38 cents 
want. inah 4.40 to 8 per cent manganese... 10.00to 10.50 Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent 
Chl age taahuees, ci SRO sishsktiisnihiisheabeclhinnsciotiaianiiad 38 to 40 cents 
et Fe ne ee 4.40 North African low phosphor- 
Mesabi nonbess : WE idantivuaniacananscastsconiubnainaciee nominal 
pee genase 4.25 wale P e Fluorspar 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES a ag age or basic, 65 ss alte sa 
Cobh nes euth delivered at Masters Fenn PT S0t neem y o 9. 85 and 5 per cent grade 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces Spanish and North African Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
a basic 58 to 63 eheks muse basic, 50 to 60 per cent........ 8.50 to 9.00 wane mines, per net ton $14.50 to 14.75 
Copper free low phosphorus : Newfoundland foundry, 55 a co heme a 
58 to 65 per cent ........... maton nominal WEP GHG ddiicccmssicnciccnen 9.00 to 9.50 A eas Sh iteeeicedenis 15.50 to 16.00 
equipment repairing by H. H. Ward, 3200 PHILADELPHIA—Keystone Index Card Co., Bedell Monro, 1635 Beechwood boulevard, 
West Ninth street, Chester. 8225 Race street, maker of office equipment, Pittsburgh. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—American Cotter as acquired property adjoining its present PITTSBURGH—Miller Oil Purifer Co. has 
Pin Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 Plant for expansion. been incorporated with $20,000 capital in 
capital to manufacture and deal in cotter PHILADELPHIA—Owens Aircraft Corp. has $25 and no par value shares to manufac- 
pins and other wire products by Oscar J. heen incorporated with $100,000 capital in ture and deal in machines and apparatus 
Zimmerman, 1508 State avenue, Coraopolis, ¢199 and no par value shares to manu- for purification of oils and other liquids by 
Pa. facture and deal in airplanes, by Harry W-. A. Hanna, 5828 Beacon street, Pitts- 

EMIGSVILLE, PA.—American Acme Co. B. Rust, 6025 Overbrook avenue, Philadel- burgh. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital phia. ROSEDALE, PA.—Karl Lieberknecht Inc. 
ne cae te ee ee a, rk, ee a. te EB eneeeet wih Se hace 
Pa. . been incorporated with $10,000 capital to . rs pata “ ire acture, install, 

iin. aah dead is Seen ae alee and deal in knitting, textile and kindred 

LEBANON, PA.—Briscoe Mfg. Co. has been mental enclosures by D. C. Anderson, 1808 machinery by William Mayer, 356 Spring 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manu- Commonwealth building. street, Reading, Pa. ; 
facture and deal in flexible couplings of UNIONTOWN, PA.—Richmond Radiator Co 
metal or wood construction by Walter F. PITTSBURGH—Acme Equipment Co. has _ plans to build a new warehouse. The raliator 
Briscoe, Trenton, N. J. been incorporated with 5000 shares no par and enamel plants have been completed and 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—Shenango Motor Co., Value stock, to manufacture and deal in machinery is now installed. In addition to 
Max Ludwig, president, will build a 5-story steam shovels, cranes, etc., by Charles F. the manufacture of radiators, the company 
plant on West Washington street, for garage, Hall, 522 California avenue, Avalon, Pa. is making a new gas boiler. 
repair, and sales room. PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Metals  Purify- PROVIDENCE, R. I.—L. G. Johnson Inc., 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—The plant of Haines, ing Corp. has been incorporated with 30,000 electrical devices, has been incorporated with 


Jones & Cadbury, Washington street, has been 
purchased by the United Pipe & Supply Co. 
which plans extensive improvements and addi- 


tions. Following the completion of these, the 
Pipe company plans to move to the newly 
acquired plant. 


PHILADELPHIA—Quaker City Iron Works 
has awarded the structural steel contract for 
a plant addition to Belmont Iron Works. 


shares no par value stock to manufacture 
and deal in metals and metal purifying 
compounds by Peter Soffel and Fred Weitzel 
of Pittsburgh and Ansley D. Smith of Belle- 
vue, Pa. 

PITTSBURGH—Mo-Craw Airplane & Adver- 
tising Co. has been incorporated with $5000 


capital to manufacture, deal in and operate 
airplanes and maintain landing fields by C. 


oo 


1000 shares no par value stock by Hugo A. 
Clason, Clifford A. Kingsley and Elizabeth A. 
Heath, Providence. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—United 
Tun Corp., power and heating equipment, 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
Walter J. Harrop, Appanaug, R. I.; Fletcher 
Kirhoff and E. William Craig, both of Provi- 
dence. 


States Flame 








East 





Centra 











AURORA, ILL.—Aurora Pump Co., P. G. 
Hart, president, contemplates an addition. 

BLUE ISLAND, ILL.—Garrett Electric Inc., 
252 New street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture and deal in 
electrical and heating devices with Wyman, 
Hopkins, McKoever & Colbert, 139 North 
Clark street, correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


railroad, 547 West Jackson boulevard, plans 
to build a 1-story lathe shop, 35 x 50 feet. 


CHICAGO—H. J. Mapp, 6739 South Western 
contemplates building a 1-story ma- 
50 x 100 feet. 


avenue, 
chine shop and sales room, 
Die & 


will build a 


Stamping Co., 
3-story 


CHICAGO—Reliance 
501 North LaSalle street, 





plant and office building, 88 x 257 feet. 
P. J. Jacobson is president. . 

CHICAGO—Simplex Mfg. Co., 213 West 
Austin avenue, maker of roofing materials, 
will build a 1l-story plant, 50 x 108 feet. 
A. E. Stroebel, 53 West Jackson boulevard, 
is architect. 

CHICAGO—Abbott Ventilating Co., 5426 
South LaSalle street, has been incorporated 
with $24,000 capital to engage in general 
sheet metal construction business with R. W. 


Patterson, 6231 Stewart avenue, correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Frazier & Rafferty Inc., 80 East 
boulevard, has been incorporated with 
to manufacture deal 


Jackson 


$10,000 capital and in 
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sheet metal building materials, etce., with 
Burry, Johnstone & Peters, 105 South LaSalle 
street, correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Peerless Mold & Machine Co., 
4340 West Harrison street, has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
and deal in tools, machinery dies, ete., with 
Campbell & Fischer, 1565 First National Bank 
building, correspondents. 

CHICAGO—Star Smelting & Refining Co., 
508 South Kolmar avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with $25,000 capital to mine, smelt, 
manufacture and deal in metals with Korshak 


& Becker, 11 South La Salle street, correspond- 
ents. 

CHICAGO—Met-L-Wood 2419 

(Continued on Page 307) 


Corp., West 




















January Sales Volume Is Proving Best in 


= 
Machinery Many Months—Buying Is General—In- 
quiries Appear Well Maintained 








equipment featured the markets of the past 

week and brought the sales total for Janu- 
ary to the highest since last spring. The increase 
over December was considerable. 
good but no one will venture a guess as to how 
long the present rate can be maintained. Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. again has been a heavy pur- 


S cccisment buying of machine tool and shop 


New York, Jan. 24.—Tool demand 
is showing decided improvement, with 
heavy buying by Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., Brooklyn, again a feature. 
Various reports are heard as to the 
total volume of equipment being 
closed, but it appears safe to pre- 
dict that current buying of this com- 
pany will amount to the heaviest in 
this district in a number of months. 
It appears that fully 100 machines 
have been placed, and that at least 
that number additional will be award- 
ed before all purchases are concluded. 
Among recent purchases by this com- 
pany are a large number ‘of milling 
machines. Early action is expected 
on ten or 12 machines for Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, for a repair 
shop in Argentina. The list includes 
a lathe, radial drill, drill grinder, and 
several pipe machines. New Jersey 
housing commission, Trenton, N. J., 
is inquiring for three or four lathes 
and Harrisburg Light & Power Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., for seven machine 
tools and a list of supplies. This 
latter inquiry calls for two lathes, 
two shapers and two drills. American 
Brown Boveri Corp., Camden, N. J., 
is reported to be figuring tentatively 
on some equipment. General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is again 
active in the market regularly. In 
addition to the ten or 12 machines 
noted in last week’s issue as pending 
for this company, bids are being asked 
on several presses and grinders. New 
York, New Haven & Hartford is 
inquiring for a few machines. 


Worcester, Mass., Jan. 24.—Ma- 
chine tool buying in Central Massa- 
chusetts remains somewhat spotty, 
but with an increase in_ inquiry. 
Several electrical manufacturers are 
out with fair lists for tools and there 
has been more interest shown by the 
automobile industry. Actual business 
placed during the week included a 
borer and a radial drill, a _ turret 
lathe and a steady volume of produc- 
tion lathes. The market lacks large 
pending lists in this district and the 
textile industry is not buying in an 
active way. 

Pittsburgh, Jan. 24—wWhile two 
machine tool equipment sellers. in 
Pittsburgh report that the past week 
has been exceptionally active from a 
selling standpoint, all the others re- 
port a dearth of business. One of 
these two claims the month to date 
to be the best month for him in two 
years. The other sold some large 
tumbling mills, some woodworking ma- 
chinery as well as some standard 
machine tools last week which helped 


Inquiries look 


its general average. By and large, 
sales are few and far between, con- 
fined as they are to single items 
badly needed. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. has taken no action on 
its list as yet and the Pittsburgh 
board of education meets today to 
take action on the list of equipment 
for Herron high school on which bids 
closed last Tuesday. The board an- 
nounces that a new trade school is 
to be named after Clifford B. Con- 
nelley formerly of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology but this will not be 
ready for equipment until this time 
in 1929. Crane inquiries of the mill 
type are prolific but awards are nil. 
Some large items are up for con- 
sideration, mostly in preliminary 
stages, some only on paper. 
Chicago, Jan. 24.—Buying of ma- 
chine tools by farm equipment man- 
ufacturers continues to lead in the 
market. Railroad activity is slow to 
take form, but several important rail- 
road lists are expected to be out 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Several cranes for four plants awarded by 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, to unnamed builders. 

Two 100-ton wrecking cranes for Canadian 
Pacific to Industrial Brown Hoist Corp. 

Among single orders were: 10-ton handpower 
crane for Long Island Lighting Co., award- 
ed through E. L. Phillips & Co., New York, 
to New Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 
12-ton crawler crane for Consolidated Gas 
Co., New York, reported placed; 12-ton 
crawler crane for Edison Portland Cement 
Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., placed; 3-ton hand- 
power crane for Turbine Equipment Co., 
New York, to Box Crane & Hoist Corp.; 
30-ton locomotive crane for Blue Ridge Coal 
Co., New York, to Ohio Locomotive Crane 
Co.; 744-ton crawler crane for E. H. Clement 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., to Browning Crane 
Corp. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Several cranes, including soaking pit and 
open-hearth furnace units, for Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., bids about 
to be asked. 

Several used chain hoists, ranging from 10 to 
20 tons capacity, for E. M. Hanson & Co., 
Philadelphia; bids asked. 

6-ton truck crane for Palisades park commis- 
sion, Albany, N. Y.; bids asked. 

20-ton locomotive crane for New York Central 
railroad for installation at Columbus, O.; 
pending. 

One prong-type crane for Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa.; bids about to be asked. 
Used electric overhead crane of 5, 10 or 15- 
ton capacity for Mansfield Structural & 
Erecting Co., Mansfield, O.; bids asked. 


chaser and its total now is about 100 machines. 
About that many more will be required, it is said. 
Farm equipment manufacturers continue to place 
orders, but railroads have not yet issued inquiries 
for any sizable needs. The automotive industry is 
buying sparingly and its future requirements are 
problematic. Crane inquiries are good but awards 
are disappointingly light. 


within the next few weeks. A steady 
volume of ‘scattered individual sales 
continues, and inquiry is pointing up- 
ward. The market has a _ decidedly 
improved tone and it is apparent that 
January business will forge ahead of 
December. A road manufacturer in 
Milwaukee is closing on a complete 
list of shop equipment. The Santa 
Fe is inquiring for a heavy-duty two- 
wheel grinder, and the St. Paul is 
asking bids on a motor-driven plate 
punch. The deferred inquiry of the 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
for shop equipment for its service de- 
partment, probably will be revived 
again within the next two or three 
months. The used tool market is 
active. Inquiry for used tools has 
shown considerable strength in the 
past several weeks. It is reported 
that price advances may be made 
effective soon on _ several lines of 
screw machines in addition to turret 
lathes. 


Cleveland, Jan. 24.—Sales in this 
territory are most active and _ the 
best in months. The margin over De- 
cember already is sizable. One man- 
ufacturer reports his business for 
the month better than during any 
month in 1927. Inquiries are good, 
but no predictions are forthcoming as 
to how long the present activity can 
be sustained. The business is com- 
ing from general sources, the auto- 
motive industry here and in Detroit 
making small purchases only as 
necessity demands. Deliveries are 
easy with three to four weeks offered 
on all lines. Little opposition is en- 
countered in the price increases which 
during recent weeks were made effec- 
tive by practically all manufacturers. 


Gregg in Wachs Company 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Edward H. Wachs 
and C. R. Gregg have taken over the 
management and direction of the 
Stocker-Rumely-Wachs Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Wachs has been secretary of the 
company since its organization in 
1911, and Mr. Gregg has been with 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., for 
17 years, in the machine tool depart- 
ment as manager of sales in the Chi- 
cago district. The Stocker-Rumely- 
Wachs Co. will continue handling its 
present line of machine tools and the 
new management expects to add other 
lines. No change of personnel in the 
company has been made, except the 
accession of Mr. Gregg. The com- 
pany’s headquarters coritinue at 117 
North Jefferson street, Chicago. 
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Construction and Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 305) 


metal 
press 60 x 
sanding 


panels, 
144-inch 
ma- 


Fourteenth street, maker of 
install a veneer 
capacity, glue spreaders, 
band saws and 


plant. (Noted 


CHICAGO—Cover Electrical Mfg. Co., 10 
South LaSalle street, suite 1508, has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital and 20,000 
shares no par value stock to manufacture and 
deal in telephones, radios, electrical equipment 
ete., with T. J. Sullivan, House of Representa- 
tives, Springfield, correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Pantex Pressing 
of Illinois, 165 West Harrison street, 
incorporated with $49,000 capital to 
facture and deal in machinery for pressing 
or cleaning clothing, with Teller, Levit, 
Silvertrust & Levit, North Dearborn 
street, correspondents. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—H. M. Harper Co., 1328 
Sherman avenue, plans to build a_ 1-story 
machine shop, 50 x 80 feet. 

STREATOR, ILL.—A. S. Johnson Motor Co., 
123 South Park street, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture and deal 
in farm machinery, trucks, etc., with Boys 
& Osborn, Union National Bank building, 
correspondents. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Parts 
avenue, manufacturer of 
will build a 2-story plant addition 
feet. B. F. Kelly is president. 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—A plant for 
the manufacture of copper cylinders for wash- 
ing machines will be built here for Gustav 
Enders, St. Joseph, Mich. The building will 
be 40 x 100 feet. 

DETROIT—United Motors Service is having 
a branch building constructed at Kansas City, 
Mo., by the Scarritt Estate Co. of that city. 
United _Motors Service is an _ organization 
furnishing automotive service on various parts 
of motor cars, guaranteed by the equipment 
manufacturers rather than the car manu- 
facturers. W. H. Eijchelberger will be in 
charge of the Kansas City office. The building 
there is to be 100 x 124 feet, 2 stories high. 
(Noted Dec. 29) 

GRAND HAVEN, MICH.—Lumite Corp. of 
Illinois will establish a plant here for the manu- 
facture of a two-way faucet made from an 
Baltzer Bolling heads the com- 


will 
mixers, 
similar equipment in 
Jan. 12.) 


chines, 


its new 


Machine Inc. 
has been 
manu- 


etc., 


127 


Corp., 733 Virginia 
automobile parts, 
34 x 225 


alloy metal. 

pany. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Kalamazoo Stove Co. 

contemplates expansion and improvements. 


LANSING, MICH.—New Way Motor Co. 
contemplates plant extensions and improve- 
ments including re-tooling for the production 


of a new type of gasoline engine. 

AKRON, O.—Butler Vacuum Street Sweeper 
Co. plans to build a new plant here, to be 
located on the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
railroad in Mogadore valley. 

CINCINNATI—Crosley Radio Corp. has be- 
gun to manufacture a portable refrigerator 
in addition to its established production of 
radios. 

CLEVELAND—Gustav Schaefer Wagon Co., 
4180 Lorain avenue, contemplates rebuilding 
its plant damaged by a recent fire. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Capitol Electrical Mfg. Co. 
been incorporated with 100 shares no 
par value stock by K. C. Middleton, S. P. 
Bellmer and I. G. Stirgwolt. 

DAYTON, O.—Dayton Pneumatic Tool Corp. 
has been incorporated with 500 shares no par 
value stock by L. B. George, H. P. Williamson 
and I. I. Hauer. 

LOUDONVILLE, 


has 


O.—Flexible Automobile 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Co. will build a plant addition 120 x 180 
feet to take care of increasing business. 
MADISON, Wis.—Board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin has authorized the 
preparation of preliminary sketches and esti- 
mates for the proposed new building for 
the college of mechanical engineering. Ar- 
thur Peabody is state architect, and M. E. 
McCaffrey is secretary of the regents. 
MADISON, WIS.—The lowest bidder for 


furnishing the chemical laboratory tables and 
other equipment for the addition to the chem- 
istry building of the University of Wis- 
consin is Leonard Peterson & Co. 1222 
Fullerton avenue. 

MANITOWOC, 
Cement Co. will 


Inc., 


WIS. 
build 


Portland 
its 


Manitowoc 
an 


addition to 





LOS ANGELES—Mesick & Mahy Mfg. 
1431 South Wall street, maker of plated 
contemplates building a 3-story plant addition. 


LOS ANGELES—Klinch-Lock Lath & 
Studding Corp. has been incorporated 
$1,000,000 capital by Joseph Strand, 
Meascher and A. B. Meascher. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Montana Mystic 
Iceless Refrigerator Co., recently incorporated, 
will open a plant here soon. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Isler Metal Works 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by E. G. 
Amme, Postal Telegraph building. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—H. E. Wilder, 
has obtained contract to 
shop at Eugene as a 
Pacific railway terminals. 
200 x 200 feet, of 


Co., 
ware, 


Steel 
with 
7. = 


has 


of Eu- 
construct a 
unit of the 
The build- 
steel con- 


gene, 
machine 
Southern 
ing will be 
struction. 

SALEM, 
awarded the 
to Commercial 


board of contro] has 
three retorts 
five 20- 


OREG.—State 
following contracts: 


Iron Works, Portland; 


me eae _ 


~, 


Works 
annealing plant ad- 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Beaumont Iron 
Co. is contemplating an 
dition. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Norvell-Wilder 
ware Co. will move shortly into a 
home, 155 x 220 feet, at Washington 
Milam streets. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Neches Welding Works, 
904 Laurel street, has changed hands and 
is being operated by F. B. Tinkle and L. E. 
Clemens, a_ partnership. No changes are 
contemplated in building or equipment. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—yYount-Lee Oil Co. will 
build a 38-story brick garage, 85 x 100 feet, 
at Liberty and Alamo sstreets, to include 
modern repair shop department. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Service Foundry Co., 
710 Franklin street, is adding a machine shop, 
30 x 80 feet, for machining of gray iron 


Hard- 
new 
and 
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The 


Ship 


streets. 
Manitowoc 


River 
the 


plant at Sixteenth and 
work is in 
Building Corp. 

MILWAUKEE—Maynard Electric Steel Cast- 
Co., Kilbourn road, contemplates build- 
ing a foundry addition. 

MILWAUKEE—A charter has 
to the Steelstamp Corp. of Milwaukee, a 


charge of 


ings 


been granted 


new Wisconsin organization formed by Max 
P. Janisch, John Schwan and B. B. Janisch 
Max Janisch is vice president and _ general 


manager of the Special Stamping & Mfg 


Co., 1919 St. Paul avenue. 
RACINE, WIS.—Armstrong Foundry Co., 
1530 Junction avenue, William H. Armstrong, 


president will build a 1-story foundry addition, 
74 x 74 feet. 


W estern 
States 


Western 

three 

five 
Portland. 


Ma- 
Com- 
Wil- 


horsepower boilers to Farquhar 
Co., 
Iron 


Equipment 


Portland ; trailers to 
Works ; 


Co., 


chinery 
mercial trailers to 


lamette 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Nelson 
Clutch Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by Bixby & Neal, 6 Clover block. 
SEATTLE—Gladding, McBean & 
purchase additional and 
of the Seattle 1928. 
SEATTLE—Pacific 
a wharf and 


Hydraulic 


Co. 
equipment 


will 
machinery 
plant during 
Cement Co. is 
Dall 


proposed 


Coast 
planning pier at Island, 
Alaska, in with its 


to be built in this city. 
SEATTLE 


connection plant 


Bids have been received by John 
Graham, architect, for construction of ad- 
dition to the plant of the Pacific Ornamental 
Iron Works at 900 Republican street. 
SPOKANE—Construction of a 
addition to the Great Northern railway 
at Hillyard will be begun early in 


an 


9-section unit 
round- 
house Feb- 


ruary. 


Southern 
States 


DALLAS, TEX.—J. E. Mitchell, 
western Life building, care of J. A. 
contemplates building a 2-story gin machinery 


1101 South- 
Pitzinger, 


manufacturing plant. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Gas 
Co., G. Crawford, manager, will build a ma- 
chine shop and warehouse on South Main 
street. 

GALVESTON, TEX.—Texas Nail & Wire 
Co. has awarded the contract for the in- 


stallation of gas engines for its power plant 
to Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co., 2111 Center 
street northwest, Cleveland. (Noted Dec. 8.) 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Cameron Iron Works is 
putting in a 20 x 93 foot addition to its 
machine shop for manufacture of new line 
of oil field 

HOUSTON, TEX.—L. 


specialties. 
K. Pump Valve Co. 
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has been incorporated by Louis H. Kennon, 
Lowell J. Jangdon and Clyde Eads, 1122 Walsh 
street. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Burkhead Mfg. Co., 1970 
Harrison street, has increased its capital 
stock from $125,000 to $210,000 with the 


possibility of future plant expansion 


Canada 


REVELSTOKE, B. C.—Teddy Glacier Mines 
Ltd., has let the contract to Bartholomew, 
Montgomery & Co., Standard Bank building, 
Vancouver, B. C., for a hydroelectric power 
plant on Cambore creek, near here. 

HALIFAX, N. S.—Nova Scotia Tramways 
& Power Co., 603 Barrington street, proposes 
to start work next spring on the erection of 
a coking plant here. 

HALIFAX, N. S.—Nova Scotia Tramways 
& Power Co. is completing arrangements 
for the building of a large addition to its 
coking plant here. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has under consideration a plan for 
additions and improvements to its. plant 
during the present year. It is understood 
that work will be started before next spring. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—Capital Brass Works Ltd. 


New 


BLOWERS—American Blower Corp., De- 
troit, features its steel plate blower in a 
current bulletin. It is fully illustrated, with 
details and full dimension tables. 


HOISTS—American Engineering Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has issued a bulletin on its hoist, 
designed for use where headroom is_lack- 


ing. It is illustrated. 


SPECTOGRAPHS—Adam Hilger Ltd., Lon- 
don, has published a bulletin on some recent 
applications of the spectograph to metallurgical 
anaiyses 


STEEL CASTINGS—In its current  bulle- 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, 
features strength in thin sections and sound 


material for close-gaged parts. 


BORING BARS—Larkin Packer Co., St. 
Louis, has prepared a _ bulletin on its ex- 
pansion boring bars and cutters. Standard 
dimension tables are provided. Various 


types of bars and accessories are illustrated. 


FLOOR PLATES—A new type of floor 
plates evolved by Carnegie Steel Co. is de- 
scribed and illustrated in a leaflet designed 

insert in the company’s shape catalog. 
It is illustrated and a table of dimensions 
is provided 

HEAT EXCHANGERS—Struthers-Wells Co 
Warren, Pa., has a new bulletin describing 
its standardized types of heat exchange~s for 


oil refineries chemical and _ process. work, 


New Construction and Enterprise 





Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 


Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 


ETE Se nae $43.00 to 46.00 
RIND wa csabuatemcnachus seus pies hileb wes haee 43.00 to 46.00 
IIE ctsiigsas ccnsccoses atime naoonidpeunees 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky ... 43.00 to 46.00 
MEISBOUFI —.n0s00.00- . 43.00 to 46.00 









Maryland oeeccccccsssssssssssssssseeeee 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama .......... 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 

35.00 to 38.00 


Pennsylvania 
... 35.00 to 38.00 


SUED Wassuccsisonncenvioe 


USS ... 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky ... 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri ..... sesosseseerese 80-00 to 88.00 
Maryland  ......ccceccsscesssesecesesseeeeee 80-00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama .......... 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Be 43.00 


Joliet, Ill., and East Chi- 





cago, Ind. 52.00 
Birmingham 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
0. ME OM ances. 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Per Net Ton Chester, Pa. and Baltimore 
base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite 49.00 


CHROME BRICK 


Per Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore 
base 
9x 4% x 2% 45.00 











has been incorporated with $200,000 capital 
by Stanley M. Clark, Hazel H. Stock and 
Elizabeth Corry. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—The local city council 
has under consideration the construction of a 
waterworks plant and system at Lake Des- 
chenes, five miles from here, the proposed 
undertaking to include settling basins, filtra- 
tion plant, pumping units, ete. Waterworks 
engineer is W. E. MacDonald. 


power, by-product and coke plants and other 


uses 


MOTORS—Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, has 
issued several catalogs describing its self 
starting squirrel cage motors, inverted rotary 
converters, totally enclosed and _ externally 
cooled squirrel cage motors and its multispeed 


squirrel cage alternating current motors. 


WELDING AND CUTTING—Torchweld 
Equipment Co., Chicago, has issued a catalog 
of its welding and cutting equipment. It is 
illustrated and contains text describing appli- 
cations of various types. Accessories are also 


listed and _ illustrated. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, has issued two catalogs describ- 
ing two types of air compressors. One is de- 

ted to its belt driven single stage compres- 
ors and the other to its vertical, direct-motor 
driven compressors. Features of construction 


and capacities of each type are presented. 


BRONZE BUSHINGS—Wheeling Bronze 
Casting Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has _ pre- 
pared and is issuing a table of inside and 
outside diameters and weights of bushings 
of various sizes. It is printed on cardboard 
and intended to hang on the shop office 


wall. 


GAS PRODUCERS—Chapman' Engineering 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O., has issied a new bul- 


PRESTON, ONT.—Preston Electric Porce- 
lain Co., Center street, will start work 
immediately on a _ plant here. The  build- 
ing will be l1-story, 121 x 860 feet, steel 
and brick’ construction. Architect, H. G. 
Duerr, 1010 Lumsden building, Toronto. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—Algoma Steel 
Corp. has announced a program for 1928 
to rebuild a large part of the present plant 
and also to enter into the producti6n of 
iron and steel products on a more diver- 
sified and extensive scale. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Flin Flon Mines _ Ltd. 
has been incorporated to operate the Flin 
Flon copper mine in northern Manitoba, with 
$25,000,000 capital by George M. MHuycke, 
Norman E. Strickland, and Harold C. F. 
Mockridge. 

WALKERVILLE, ONT.—The plant of Gen- 
eral Motors of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., 
whose local plant has been closed down for 
the past four years, will be re-opened imme- 
diately. More than half the plant will be 
put in operation as soon as the necessary 
machinery and equipment can _ be _ installed, 
the major portion to be used for the truck 
and coach departments. It is proposed to 
remove the production of trucks from Oshawa 
to Walkerville, which will provide more room 
for the expansion of other lines at the 
Oshawa works. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Northern Electric Co., 
121 Shearer street, has awarded the con- 
tract to E. G. M. Cape & Co., 10 Cathcart 
street, for a by-products building at St. Pat- 
rick and Shearer streets. The building is to 
be 1-story, 135 x 150 feet, of brick con- 
struction. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Asbestos By-Product 
Corp. Ltd. has been incorporated to carry on 
the business as miners, manufacturers and deal- 
ers in asbestos and all kinds of minerals 
with $500,000 capital and 500,000 shares no 
par value stock by Charles A. Barnard, Edgar 
W. Browning, and Berthe Charlebois. 


Trade Publications 


letin on its producers, automatic feed agi- 
tators, automatic feeds and soot blowers. 
It is well illustrated by drawings. Re- 
sults obtained with automatic gas producers 
using eastern and Indiana coals are pre- 
sented. 


ELECTRIC DEVICES—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., in recent bulletins has 
presented the following: Motors for  gear- 
less traction elevators, automatic supervisory 
equipment, magnetic switch, protective panels, 
oil fuse cutouts, low-speed synchronous mo- 
tors, low-speed direct-current generators, con- 
stant-speed direct-current motors, hand start- 
ing compensators, and are welders. 


SCREWS AND BOLTS—Pheoll Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has issued a new catalog of its 
products. It contains illustrations and _ de- 
scriptive matter on its line of screws, bolts, 
rivets and nuts. Reference tables include 
American standard screw threads and _ the 
recently adopted standard dimensions and 
tolerances for screws, bolts, rivets and nuts. 


ROTARY METERS—Connersville Blower 
Co., Connersville, Ind., is sending out a bulle- 
tin on its rotary diplacement meters of 
smaller capacities. Two sizes are described, 
suited for control and accounting of gas 
consumption in large steel mills and gas burn- 
ing departments of iron and_ steelworking 
pla~s, chemical plants, and other users of gas 


for industrial purposes. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC. 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, President 


COMBINING 


THE U. G. I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC SERVICE PRODUCTION COMPANY 
OF NEWARK 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY, INC. 
OF NEW YORK 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 








THE COMPANY THUS FORMED, WITH A 
BACKGROUND OF OVER FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL WORK, WILL OPERATE IN 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD UNDER BROAD 
POWERS PERMITTING PARTICIPATION IN 
EVERY FORM OF ENGINEERING AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACTIVITY. 














PRINCIPAL OFFICE—PHILADELPHIA 
N. W. COR. BROAD AND ARCH STREETS 


NEW YORK, NEWARK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA, PITTSBURGH, 


HOUSTON, MONTREAL, RIO DE JANEIRO, BUENOS AIRES 


INCORPORATED 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 214 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 





















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
INIA. bsicsinticcaseinoestbnaieascrein 45 19% 
% and %-inch . 61 2514 
OS eae 56 421, 
Beinch «coco. 60 4814 
SD GER ccctenseececce 62 5014 
EE scecinsicecnsnccepsncsiisiiiiianiens 4314 
2% to 6-inch 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ........ 56 4314 
9 and 10-inch .... 54 41% 
11 and 12-inch 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
ee SS) Rete cee 60 481% 

Lap Weld 
DRO is cacicinecanscbcrmnenieciosomeninte 41% 
Bie GD CRED sic 57 45% 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
RENEE. schisisteansinssecahdinmeionacenniea 41 241% 
¥ and %&-inch 47 801% 
J < _eaieee 53 42% 
MER asics: an 47% 
1 to 1%-inch ...... .. 60 4914 
ee aa 61 50% 
RMN,» iicicnmsitcscinsinnniideenstnewmnaaden 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch ..... 56 45% 
7 to 8-inch. ........ 52 3914 
9 and 10-inch ........ 45 82% 
11 and 12-inch 44 $14 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
re ne en ee 42 821% 
8 to 1%-inch ° 45 35% 
2 to 2%-inch 47 3714 
IR: pissieseecisacieninseianmenccons 821% 
2% to 4-inch 43 841, 
4% to 6-inch 42 33% 
TB Re. seinen 38 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized. These prefer- 
entials increased by one extra 5 per cent 
in meeting competition.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


loads. 


Butt Weld 
% and %-inch +89 
ee 2 
OS 11 
1 to 1-inch 13 





Lap Weld 
14% and 1\%-inch 





SN eee 23 
2% to 3-inch 26 11 
8 to 6-inch 28 13 
7 to 12-inch 26 11 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
BE . CRUE ROI rnsctessntcicnstcres +19 +54 
SS STEN eS 21 7 
EIGER > cocattitececamaaninmbitaicnaeiie” ae 12 
ee 14 
Lap Weld 
UN. ssiceteepccnncntenbenencecuncnnk 3 9 
Aly BP II coscrserevciseenmasoveses 29 15 
| SS | ee, 14 
7 to 8-inch siscleidasdiateiianoncties 7 
D0 ED  ccictiinicinces “SS 2 








DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 

Gace +5914 

-inch 40 
1-inch. .......... +46 
14-inch +40 
114-inch +39 
2 and 26-inch  .........00+ +13 +25 
3 and 4-inch + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch + 9 +18 
8-inch | 


(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 


Carload 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. 
4 points larger 
(Lap Weld) 


STEEL 
2 and 2%-inch 
2% and 2%-inch 
3-inch 
3% to 3%-inch 
4 to 13-inch 

(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 

tra 5 per cents now being given.) 

CHARCOAL IRON 





1%-inch 
2 and 24-inch 
2% to 3-inch ante 
8% to 4%-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


1-inch 


2%, and 2%-inch 
3-inch 
3% and 3%-inch .. 
4-inch 
414, 5 and 6-inch 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 








2 and 2%-inch 0 off 
2% and 2%-inch 38 off 
SS eee 44 off 
3% and 3%-inch .. 46 off 
OS, ees ae 49 off 
i SRI senicsctsireneestpncttetgeinn 44 off 

(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 38 


extra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 
Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 


per cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 


ical tubing list and discount. 
Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 
SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 


0.20 per cent........ 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carbon 0.10 to 





Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 144%4c 
2-inch ll-gage 15c 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
2%4-inch 12-gage 16c 
214-inch 1l-gage 17¢ 
2%4-inch 10-gage 18c 
3-inch 7-gage 33c 
53¢-inch 9-gage 50c 
514-inch 9-gage 52c 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 


forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 14-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %4-inch or 





72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 


to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
IE. | ecteseseceinsivcbenssecseaeecagoadatamimeaes .05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
RII. scacicssncasaciseesvnsepeeidesiccensbepeeseaneiaeceiaen -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
Ree ee ee ee ee -15c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
UNMIENIN = nccapts Wilsssise cea bhaigssacenacdiactianchiachonsedanecsbuecd -50c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
NII ss vsinsebccondsldseausassianduaeieuvaesstbins .10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
ES ee ere ea SPE -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
ENOUMEN . cierantiinsicaporsacapavsvsorineesasenicaenctiamcaiaes -80¢ 


Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier 
GAGE 


Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _ in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 


Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 
pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot, .20c 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per syuare 
DIG... Gaccmnsiouchathsibentescipiancrannsdelsiinmaa ices tanitedanicass .80¢ 


Pressing steel 
Flange steel (boiler grade) . 
Ordinary firebox steel _...... 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull materials subject to U. S. 





Navy 


Dept. Specifications for Medium or 

SE ene es ante .10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 

NS ee eet ee 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 

Dept. Specifications, classes A and 

REE eee 1.50¢ 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 


flange steel. 


Floor Plates 
CE PURE © essaassiteninc stoves cinrtnttedsoiecsiun 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 


sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 
Mill inspection ssoelNO extra 


Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 


to buyer. 
CUTTING 


LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit of 





length, but not over 80 feet....No extra 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive........ .10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive........ .25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive........ 50c 
ROMO 3, SODUIE . scccdudqnninsgimmnnndicsinvenioniindaabians -55e 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive... .10c 

Over 100 feet add .25¢ plus .05¢ for 


every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
pT | aan seh eereencten rears 1 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re 
entrant angles) 
DOES GRID | ineinnicinnnidsci -20¢ 
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PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind. 






Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100"' long, 20’ wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20"' x 14" x 14" minimum. 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper. 








LOGEMANN 


SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and 
sizes to suit all requirements. 





















You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 











LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, | surieizn se, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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ABRASIVE (Polishing) 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ACCUMULATORS 

Birdshboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann’ Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 842 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 842 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th and Etna Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, 
Bradford, Pa. 


ALLOYS 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


Paint Co., 


Inc., 


ALUMINUM 

Summerill Tubing Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 


See STEEL (Structural) 


song, enna BOXES 
Blaw-Knox 
602 le Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 


Sandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., 
801 Beaver Ave., N. &., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Union Steel Casting Co. . 62nd 


and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 

you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 


APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 

2422 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, oO. 
ARCHITECTS (Industrial) 


Austin Co., The, 
16112 Euclid Ave., 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging 
Co., The, 3675 E. 78th St., 


Cleveland, O. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BABBITT METAL 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 
American Welding & Mfg. Co., 
The, Warren, Ohio. 


BANDS AND HOOPS 
ized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Alloy) 


Co., 


(Galvan- 


71 Broad- 


Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 

P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 

Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 
port, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 


Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
Creighton, Pa. 


BARS (Sheet) 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc., 


New- 


Co., 


80th and 
Pa. 


The, 


Cleveland, O. 












If you don’t find what you 
{Index to advertisements will give 











BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Il. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 


Donner Steel Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, uw. s. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 
1319 Wabansia Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Keystone Drawn Steel Co., 
Spring City, Pa. 

Migret, Rene, 
7 Boulevard DeFontaine, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 


Chicago, IIl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Bidg., 


Co., 13851 Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, 


Inc., 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

— CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ET 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, II. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago,  Iil. 
Migret, Rene, 
7 Boulevard Defontaine, 
Charleroi, Belgium. 
Phoenix Iron Co., The, 
20 So. 15th, Philadelphia, 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, b 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 
BEARINGS (Ball) 
New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford,. Conn. 
BEARINGS (Journal) 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 


Pa. 


Inc., 


The, 


Bearings Corp., 


2816 


Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 

BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Oilless) 

Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
Inc., Rhoades Bldg., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, ; ® 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 


Stamford, Conn. 


(Tapered Roller) 
Co., The, 


BEARINGS 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Canton, 


BEARINGS (Thrast) 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 

ing 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 


Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., 
Sandwich, Il. 

Kardong Bros., 846 Buchanan &t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & Allstatter Co., 
Hamilton, O. 

Sutton Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 

Kopper Construction Co., The, 
Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS’ (Alloy 
Steel) 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and Carber 


BILLETS (Die Stock Steel) 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Heppenstall Forge & Knife 
47th and Hatfield Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS (Re-Rolling) 

Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky. 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Stabs) 

Hausman & Wimmer Co., The, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 


The, 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 
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